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THE MORALS OF AN IMMORALIST—FRIEDRICH 
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ALFRED W. BENN. 


1. 


Pane eanciyg: so rich in every other kind of phil- 
osophical literature, has not contributed much to 
ethical thought. Innumerable Sittenlehren have doubt- 
less flowed from the laborious pens of her professors; 
and her great writers have given utterance to many 
casual thoughts on the problems of good and evil, vir- 
tue and vice. But with the single exception of Kant’s 
categorical imperative she has produced nothing that the 
world in general has accepted as comparable to the 
achievements in the same field of Greece, Rome and 
Britain. Fichte and Schopenhauer come next to Kant for 
interest and value. They cannot, however, be said to have ° 
produced much impression outside Germany; and their 
morality is, or at least claims to be, so closely bound up 
with their metaphysics as inevitably to suffer by detach- 





The following was written before I had the advantage of reading the 
articles by Mr. Pigou and Miss Atkinson in the April (1908) number of this 
JOURNAL, of which one deals entirely and the other partially with Nietz- 
sche’s ethics. Both writers approach the subject from a point of view 
somewhat different from mine, and their interpretation of Nietzsche seems 
to me rather too favorable. But that there should be so much general 
agreement between three critics working on independent lines seems to me 
on the whole a rather satisfactory result. 
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ment from their illusive interpretations of existence. And 
even Kant really did no more than emphasize and preci- 
sionize the idea of moral obligation, utterly failing in his 
subsequent attempt to fill up the blank form with a 
specific sum of moral prescriptions. 

This speculative weakness, assuming it to exist, is not 
easy to explain. It certainly is not connected with any 
admitted deficiency on the practical side. The Germans 
yield to no other great nation in moral seriousness and 
dutifulness; such triumphs as they have achieved in war 
and peace would have been impossible to a selfish, a frivo- 
lous or a self-indulgent race. Nor has the disposition 
to theorize on what they do ever been lacking among 
them; if anything it is present to excess. And in fact 
what one misses is not ethical theorizing but originality 
and life in the theories. 

It may be that the extreme liberty of theological specu- 
lation in Germany, combined with the want of political 
liberty, accounts for this anomaly, as the reverse condi- 
tions account for the extraordinary development of ethical 
thought in the schools of Athens and in Great Britain. 
For at Athens always, as among ourselves until quite 
recently, the popular religion perverted metaphysics into 
an abstract mythology, while the popular respect for per- 
sonal liberty gave free play to real or ideal reconstruc- 
tions of life. Plato is nearly as cautious as Mill when he 
touches on the ultimate realities of nature; Mill is nearly 

‘as bold as Plato when he sets up ultimate standards 
of conduct. Whatever freedom of thinking for our- 
selves in cosmic science we possess is due to Germany. 
Whatever freedom of social action the Germans pos- . 
sess they owe to us. Their Frauenbewegung is there 
to prove it. 

Within our own memory Germany has for the first time 
produced a truly ethical genius, a thinker with whom prob- 
lems of conduct constituted from beginning to end the 
supreme if not the sole interest of life. It may seem 

strange that I should say so much of the demonic and 

















THE MORALS OF AN IMMORALIST. 3 
tragic figure whose name stands at the head of this study. 
For Friedrich Nietzsche habitually posed as an immoral- 
ist, an emancipator from moral restrictions, speaking of 
what he called ‘‘moralin’’ as a deadly poison. Nietzsche’s 
friends, however, a most respectable set of people, were 
not in the least appalled by such language, nor need we 
take it in very deadly earnest. They saw in it no more 
than a strong way of saying that much of what passes for 
absolutely right and good is only true within certain very 
narrow limitations, and that there are impulses, supposed 
to be very virtuous, which tend on the whole to do man- 
kind more harm than good. 

In giving this paradoxical form to his morality 
Nietzsche was merely following the constant tradition of 
German philosophy. We are accustomed, and for that 
matter his own countrymen are accustomed, to look on 
Hegel as a quite exceptional instance of what may be 
done in the way of setting common sense at defiance. 
But Hegel, with his immanent dialectic of self-contradic- 
tory positions, only brought to a point what had been 
more or less the method of all his predecessors, and was 
destined to be the method of his chief successors also. 
Kant naively supposed that he was dissipating Hume’s 
skepticism by an audacity of negation before which Hume 
would have shrunk back appalled; and, not content with 
that performance, he proceeded to integrate Free Will 
with a system which literally, to all appearances, left 
Determinism master of the field. Fichte, after reducing 
the non-ego—that is, the whole objective world—to an 
assumption of the ego, sets the ego the task of negating its 
own negation, which is at the same time the condition of 
its existence, with the comfortable assurance that a con- 
summation which would be fatal to both parties needs 
all eternity for its achievement. More impatient than 
his master, Schelling boldly identifies the two under the 
names of object and subject, and the world goes on as 
before—indeed, according to him, always has gone on 
precisely because it always knew that there was no dif- 
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ference between them. Schopenhauer, after disdainfully 
rejecting the systems of his fellow-metaphysicists as so 
many absurdities, sets up a new absolute which, after 
willing itself out of nonentity into existence, learns from 
sad experience the desirability of willing itself back from 
existence into nonentity. And to this contradiction, which 
lies at the very basis of his system, he adds another not 
less serious contradiction in working out its details. 
While asserting the substantial identity of all our indi- 
vidual wills with one another and with the universal will 
of which they are so many partial manifestations, he yet 
limits the self-negating power of each will to itself. On 
entering into Nirvana I redeem myself alone; the in- 
finite anguish of the world goes on as before. Yet at 
the same time the short cut of suicide is barred to me by 
the solemn warning that self-inflicted death amounts to a 
rebellious reaffirmation of the will which it seems to deny. 

This immanent self-contradiction of German thought, 
although it first became open and scandalous in Kant’s 
criticism, is older than Kant. To go no further back, 
it already afflicts the monadology of Leibniz. Those mi- 
nute individual existences of which the world consists 
have no windows opening on the world, nor do they 
receive influences of any kind from one another, but all 
go on developing at the same pace, each by virtue of an 
evolutionary principle peculiar to itself. Thus, although 
every monad reflects the universe at an angle of its own, 
it has no reason to believe that this phantasmagoria rep- 
resents an objective reality, for its whole experience 
would be the same supposing no such reality to be pres- 
ent; and although, by the hypothesis, solipsism is not 
true, there seems to be no evidence of its untruth. 

It appears then that a German moral philosophy, to be 
thoroughly native and smacking of the soil, must at once 
affirm and deny morality. We shall therefore not be sur- 
prised to find that Nietzsche, while offering a brilliant 
exception to the rule that his country does not breed pure 
moralists, confirms the rule that her philosophies willingly 
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assume the form of a square circle—that bold construc- 
tion which Professor Meinong, no doubt on the strength 
of long experience, has recently declared to be quite 
conceivable. 

Furthermore it is necessary, or at least traditional, 
that a German philosopher, to be original, should not 
only end by contradicting himself, but that he should 
begin by contradicting another German, preferentially 
his own master. And we shall find that the author of 
Zarathustra was quite up to the mark in this respect 
also. The teacher to whose school he first belonged, and 
who afterwards became the chief object of his attacks, 
was Schopenhauer. Nietzsche was twenty years of age 
and a university student when, in 1865, he first came 
across the great pessimist’s writings, at that time only in 
the first dawn of their popularity. What chiefly attracted 
him seems to have been their high literary merit and the 
sincerity of their author, a sincerity displayed above all 
in his attitude toward theology. Schopenhauer really 
stood no farther from the central beliefs of Christianity 
than Hegel, if as far; but he never bowed down in the 
temple of Rimmon to the extent of passing himself off as 
an orthodox Lutheran or other churchman of any kind. 
He venerated the figure of Christ; but there could be no 
doubt that his metaphysics excluded the notion of a God 
and of a future life just as much as they excluded the 
possibility of a happy life. And that was why the bank- 
ruptey of Hegelianism, after 1848, left the system of 
Kant’s rival continuator in a position no better than be- 
fore. For to the pietistic and obscurantist reaction that 
succeeded the abortive revolution, free thought was as 
hateful under the form of pessimism as under the form 
of optimistic pantheism. We are apt to look on Germany 
as the great emancipator from superstition; but in this 
instance, as in the early eighteenth century, she seems 
to have been led out of darkness by light from the West, 
by the influence of Buckle and Darwin, and by Renan’s 
Vie de Jésus, followed up as this was by Strauss’s second 
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Leben Jesu. At any rate a far more liberal tone pre- 
vailed in the sixties than in the previous decade; and 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy profited by the new spirit, 
which it also stimulated in the highest degree, to achieve 
a rapid and dazzling success. 

Nietzsche was the son of a Protestant pastor, and be- 
longed also on his mother’s side to a clerical family. 
Brought up on strict religious principles, he had learned 
to set a particular value on veracity, regarding it rather 
oddly as a specially Christian virtue, whereas, in theory 
at least, it is more Greek than Christian. He also was, 
or believed himself to be, descended from a noble Polish 
family exiled on account of their religion early in the 
eighteenth century; so that in his case the obligation of 
fidelity to truth was heightened by the consciousness of 
representing an aristocratic and martyr tradition. 
Finally, Nietzsche had chosen classical philology for his 
profession, and obtained a chair at Basel when still under 
twenty-four, so that for some years afterwards his life 
was chiefly devoted to the study of Greek literature and 
philosophy. Now while giving, as I have said, more credit 
to Christianity than it deserves as a discipline in truthful- 
ness, he still acknowledges that ‘‘the Greeks had the 
faithfulness and the veracity of children’? (WW.., IX, p. 
104; written in 1871).? 

At a much later period our immoralist loved to main- 
tain that the sincerity which, as a religious habit, revolts 
against the profession of a false religion is, as a moral 
habit, destructive of the morality which is no more than 
a convention. And he also maintained, in contemptuous 
reference to George Eliot, that to believe in Christian 
morality apart from Christianity is a weak inconsistency 
(WW., VIII, p. 120). It was both ungracious and un- 
just to taunt our great ethical moralist with being char- 
acteristically English or womanish in this respect; for 





2In the references WW.—Nietzsche’s Werke, Leipzig, 1895, 1904, large 
8vo ed.; W. 2. M=—Wille eur Macht, Leipzig, 1901, small 8vo ed.; Leben 
=Das Leben Fr. Nietzsches, von Elizabeth Foérster-Nietzsche. 
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Schopenhauer, who was continental and virile, had made 
the same mistake, if mistake it is, and Nietzsche had at 
first followed his master’s example. Accepting pessi- 
mism to this extent that the search for happiness must 
be abandoned as a chimera, in his work on the Origin of 
Tragedy (published 1872), he tells us that a chief note of 
tragic culture is ‘‘an attempt to make the sufferings of 
the world our own by an effort of sympathetic love’’ 
(WW., I, p. 128). Greek tragedy preaches a gospel of 
universal harmony whereby everyone feels himself not 
merely united, fused and reconciled, but absolutely one 
with his neighbor (Jb., p. 24). And in a subsequent work 
on the Study of History, among the redeeming represen- 
tatives of humanity, he names not only those who have 
passed through existence in pride and strength, or in 
profound meditation, but also those who have come ‘‘to 
pity and help’’ (Jb., p. 297). Later again he tells us that 
‘there is not enough goodness and love in the world to 
let them be wasted on imaginary objects’’ (Menschliches, 
Allzumenschliches, p. 129; WW.., II, p. 133). And he had 
previously made the perfectly sane and sufficiently ob- 
vious remark that goodness and pity fortunately do not 
depend on the decay and growth of religion; although 
‘*practical morality will suffer by its collapse.’’ At the 
same time this dependence of action on religious sanc- 
tions deprives it, in his opinion, of-all ethical value (WW., 
X, p. 214). 

Returning to Schopenhauer, it is noticeable that 
Nietzsche accepted his teaching not only on the ethical 
but also on the metaphysical side. His work on the 
Origin of Tragedy is a bold attempt to read the philos- 
ophy of pessimism into the Greek tragic drama. It arose, 
according to him, from a combination of the worship of 
Dionysus with the worship of Apollo. The one god rep- 
resents the element of Will and the other the element of 
Representation in his master’s great work. Dionysus 
stands for ‘‘that original and eternal pain which is the 
sole substance of the world,’’ ‘‘the true reality and 
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primordial one with its eternal suffering and self-con- 
tradiction, seeking for deliverance by the creation of 
beautiful appearance—the Apolline element of Greek 
tragedy’’ (WW.., I, pp. 34 and 35). 

Schopenhauer had conceived music as a direct inter- 
pretation of that suffering Will which is the true sub- 
stance of the world, whereas the other arts have for their 
material the series of Platonic Ideas, the forms and forces 
of nature which are one degree farther removed from its 
absolute reality. And Nietzsche conceives Greek tragedy 
as having originated from music precisely because it 
furnishes such an artistic revelation of the awful secret 
at the heart of things. Now Richard Wagner had long 
before him enthusiastically adopted a theory so flatter- 
ing to his own art; and, partly, no doubt, on the strength 
of their philosophical agreement, he and the young pro- 
fessor of philology at Basel had become fast friends, 
the two frequently spending their week-ends together at 
the house of the great composer near Lucerne. Indeed, 
Wagner is so glorified as a modern AXschylus in the 
Origin of Tragedy, that, rather to its author’s annoyance, 
the general public regarded that work chiefly as a raptur- 
ous panegyric on the Music of the Future. 

As an interpretation of Greek art the Origin of Tragedy 
has no value, and was very properly denounced by one 
destined to become in after years the foremost Hellenist 
of his age, Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. With regard to 
Wagner no more need be said than that Nietzsche soon 
came to form a very different opinion of his perform- 
ances, giving music a much lower place among the means 
of culture, and a much lower place among musicians to 
that particular composer. But in a general way Wag- 
ner’s influence proved of decisive importance for his 
philosophical development. Combined with the study of 
Schopenhauer and of the Greeks, it led him to conceive 
the promotion of genius as the highest form of moral 
effort. This, as we shall see, was by no means identical 
with the theory of the superman, although it led the way 
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to that theory; nor was it at first inconsistent either with 
pessimism or with the common morality. Assuming that 
the contemplation of beautiful and sublime objects is the 
chief if not the sole refreshment available in a world of 
universal and incurable misery, the power of creating 
beauty is a valuable asset for humanity, and ought by 
every means to be encouraged. 

Unfortunately what we may call the moral end of 
genius has, so far, been very imperfectly fulfilled. ‘‘ Art- 
ists undoubtedly create their works for the benefit of 
other men; and yet none will ever understand and love 
their works as they did.’’ It would have been a better 
arrangement had the relation been reversed, so that the 
effect should far exceed the cause (WW., I, p. 467 seq.). 
Such blunders are, however, to be expected. ‘‘Nature 
always wills the common good, but is incapable of choos- 
ing the best means for that purpose. She shoots philoso- 
phers like arrows at the human race in the hope that they 
will strike and stick somewhere’’—whereas they are 
mostly wasted (Jb.). 

Nature then must be taught better, she must receive a 
more intelligent direction; and here morality comes in 
with effect, but not quite according to the highest ideals 
now prevalent. ‘‘The goal of human endeavor has 
hitherto been sought in the happiness of all men or of 
the majority, or in the development of great communi- 
ties; and under this false persuasion people will be 
found ready enough to give their lives for the state; 
whereas they would hesitate to make the sacrifice were it 
demanded not by the state but by an individual. As if 
value and significance were to be determined by counting 
heads!’’ A much mistaken view, thinks our author, with 
the old bias of a university teacher. ‘‘Humanity must 
be ever working at the production of great individuals: 
that and nothing else is its task, . . . a consideration sug- 
gested by every species of animal and plant”’ (Jb., p. 442). 
In our case education must supplement nature. ‘‘ Young 
men should be taught to compensate for their own im- 
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perfection and failure by contributing to the. develop- 
ment of something higher and more human than them- 
selves’’ (Ib.). But the hope thus awakened soon droops. 
‘It is hard to produce such a state of mind, for love 
alone can inspire the consciousness of one’s own im- 
perfection; and love cannot be taught’’ (444). Indeed, 
things are tending in a directly opposite direction. 
Writing in 1874, Nietzsche tells us that ‘‘the world was 
never more worldly, never poorer in love and goodness’’ 
(WW., p. 388). A common view is to value culture as a 
means for procuring its possessor the greatest possible 
amount of earthly happiness (447). Or again, the selfish- 
ness of the state demands that all culture shall be made 
instrumental to its service and aggrandizement. Chris- 
tianity, in particular, which began as one of the purest 
expressions of the impulse toward culture, has ‘‘been 
diverted from the production of saints into a means for 
the manufacture of useful citizens’’ (448). Science offers 
no help; it is ‘‘cold, dry, loveless; it ignores the deep 
sense of dissatisfaction and longing’’ (453). And ‘‘such 
is the hatred for originality now prevailing that Socrates 
could not have lived among us, or at least not lived to 
seventy’’ (462). 

It will be seen from the above extracts that, up to the 
age of thirty at least, Nietzsche still accepted those altru- 
istic ideals which in later life he was never weary of 
denouncing. In this respect he followed Schopenhauer, 
who contrived to combine the most absolute disinterested- 
ness in theory with the most absolute selfishness in prac- 
tice. <A really consistent pessimism would remain neutral 
as between egoism and altruism, since the furtherance 
of life is of equally little value to myself and to others. 
But Nietzsche had never been a pessimist in the complete 
or Hindoo sense of cultivating the will not to live, re- 
garding such an aspiration as self-contradictory, or at 
least unthinkable. And apart from logic his personal 
experiences were such as to disgust him with the master’s 
ideal of pleasure as what alone makes life worth living. 
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While still a student at Leipzig the Prussian military 
law obliged him to serve for a time in the artillery. His 
career as a gunner did not last long, for a rupture of the 
thoracic muscles, caused by the attempt to mount a restive 
horse, resulted in an illness that incapacitated him from 
continued service in the ranks; and a short attendance 
with the ambulance corps before Metz in 1870 had a still 
more ruinous effect on his constitution. But even so 
much of a soldier’s life, chiming in well with the aristo- 
cratic and fighting instincts of his Polish blood, gave the 
young professor a new idea of the possible value of life. 
If existence yielded no happiness it still afforded the joy 
of victoriously resisting the assaults of pain; and from 
that heroic conflict, continued in after years through in- 
tense agonies of suffering, he came forth an optimist, 
continuing in his faith to the end. 

Hellenic studies no doubt contributed to his conver- 
sion. In his first work, when still under the influence of 
Wagner and Schopenhauer, Nietzsche had falsely inter- 
preted Greek tragedy as a pessimistic manifesto, and by 
a strangely perverted reading of literary history, he had 
ascribed its dissolution to the opposite teaching of Soc- 
rates and Euripides. We have already come across a 
passage indicating a much more favorable view of Soc- 
rates; and in another passage written about 1877 a 
good time is looked forward to when Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia will be substituted for the Bible as a manual of 
rational morality (WW., III, p. 248). Earlier still the 
age had been referred for its models to the old Greek 
world, ‘‘so great, so natural and so human”’ (WW., I, p. 
352). ‘‘It was through the higher power of their moral 
nature that the Greeks were victorious over all other 
civilization’’ (Ib. 384). 

Familiarity with Hellenic ideals inevitably drew our 
philosopher away from Richard Wagner’s romanticist 
views of art and life. The breach between them began 
at the Bayreuth festival of 1876, when some traits of 
petty vanity and selfishness in the master’s character 
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first became painfully apparent to his young admirer. 
What made it irremediable was a question of morality 
and religion. Up to 1874 Wagner had been a declared 
and uncompromising atheist. During the last years of 
his life he developed a sort of mystical Christianity in 
which the ideas of a human fall and recovery through 
atonement played the most conspicuous part. His opera 
Parsifal was intended to illustrate the new departure, 
and the plans for its composition formed the subject of 
frequent conversations between himself and a group of 
friends at Sorrento in the autumn of 1876. Nietzsche, 
who was one of these, listened with dismay and disgust 
to what he considered an insincere betrayal of the con- 
victions they had once held in common (Leben, I, p. 
857), all the more offensive because it was symptomatic 
of a general pietistic reaction set up by the higher classes 
in Germany, with a view both to consolidating the new 
empire and resisting the spread of socialism. 

Wagner’s apostasy seems to have had the effect of 
driving Nietzsche into an attitude of more open hostility 
toward Christianity, and, indeed, toward all theism. 
Since religion could exercise such a fatal effect on the 
intellectual integrity of genius it was not only false but 
dangerous, and ought to be destroyed. His next work, 
Menschliches, Allzwmenschliches (‘‘So Very Human’’), 
appeared in 1878, the centenary of Voltaire’s death, and 
is dedicated to his memory. It consists of loose critical 
notes couched in the aphoristic form which the writer 
afterwards came to handle with such supreme mastery, 
and which alone suited his disconnected and irrespon- 
sible mode of thinking. The general trend of reflection 
offers a series of striking contrasts to the writer’s earlier 
points of view; although an attentive consideration shows 
that the transition was already being silently prepared 
toward the close of the first period. In dealing with so 
very personal a writer we shall best understand the evo- 
lution of his ideas by constant reference to the events of 
his life. 
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It will be remembered that in embracing pessimism 
our moralist had also embraced the ethical ideal of uni- 
versal benevolence associated with it by Schopenhauer 
and the Hindoos; and how, under the concurrent influence 
of Wagner and the Greeks, he had sought to concentrate 
the passion for disinterested self-devotion on the system- 
atic culture of genius. Unfortunately the only two great 
men that he recognized as such in recent history had 
both proved false guides, and this seems in the first in- 
stance to have made him distrust genius as a social 
danger. Its worship, he remarks, is a survival of the 
adoration formerly given to gods, and to kings as their 
representatives. ‘‘The elevation of individuals into 
superhuman beings encourages the idea that large sec- 
tions of the people are baser and more barbarous than 
they really are’’ (WW., II, p. 340). Genius even ‘‘acts 
as an enemy of truth by keeping up an intense ardor of 
conviction and discouraging the cautious and modest 
tone of science’’ (Jb., p. 411); while ‘‘never to have 
changed one’s opinions is the sign of having remained 
in a belated stage of culture’’ (Ib., p. 407). 

As a consequence of the new departure science, so 
lately denounced for its coldness and dryness, now takes 
the place of art as the leading means of culture. Before 
the breach with Wagner signs of a growing preference 
for pure knowledge had not been wanting. We had been 
told in a truly positivist spirit that ‘‘the proper ques- 
tion for philosophy is to determine how far things are 
unalterable; that the task of improving them, in so far as 
they can be improved, may then be fearlessly under- 
taken’’ (WW., I, p. 514). The note of moral enthusiasm 
will not be overlooked. It had already been associated 
with a higher standard of intellectualism in the reminder 
that ‘‘the most fearful sufferings have been brought on 
mankind by the impulse to. be just without judgment; 
so that nothing is more requisite for the general wel- 
fare than the widest possible dissemination of judgment’’ 
(Ib., p. 329). 
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Wagner was intensely German, intensely anti-French; 
and Nietzsche when he wrote about the origin of tragedy 
shared his patriotic views. He then looked forward to 
‘‘the regeneration of the German soul by the elimina- 
tion of every Latin element under the external stimulus 
of the last war, and inwardly by the example of Luther 
together with all our great poets and artists’’ (Jb., pp. 
164, 165). His expectations were not fulfilled; at any rate 
Germany was not regenerated, but the contrary; and 
it is remarkable that on looking back in 1878 to the period 
after the war, what most offended him was the moral cor- 
ruption of his countrymen. Their notions of right and 
wrong were unsettled; their rage for luxury and enjoy- 
ment knew no bounds; their sensuality was disgusting; 
nearly every German became a degree more dishonest, 
sycophantic, avaricious and frivolous (WW., XI, pp. 94, 
95). A general lowering of intellectual standards is also 
complained of, but this is only another sympton of moral 
decay. With Wagner the last hope failed, and he turned 
to foreign countries, especially to England and France, 
for what Germany could not supply. 

In the writings of the second period the references to 
England are particularly complimentary. She is ‘‘now 
[1877-1878] unmistakably ahead of all other nations in 
philosophy, natural science, history, discoveries and the 
spread of culture.’’ This is due to the strength of indi- 
vidual character, resulting from a long national inherit- 
ance, enjoyed by her great men of science, and from 
their independence of learned associations (WW., XI, p. 
68). Furthermore ‘‘we must allow English writers the 
credit of having made admirable contributions toward 
an ideal scientific literature for the people. Their hand- 
books are the work of their most distinguished scholars 
—men of whole-minded, rich and generous natures’’ 
(WW., III, p. 102). Nor is it only among men of learn- 
ing that this strength of character is exhibited. ‘‘Eng- 
lish artisans work hard at their trade not merely for 
profit but for power, and’not merely for power but for 
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the utmost freedom and individual distinction’’ (WW.., 
II, p. 359). Schopenhauer is now praised for the ap- 
preciation of hard facts and the determination to be 
clear and reasonable that often make him seem so Eng- 
lish and so little of a German (WW., V, p. 130). 

Everything written at this time bears what on the 
Continent is called a positivist impress. Nietzsche does 
not seem to have read Comte, but he refers admiringly 
to him as ‘‘that great, honest Frenchman with whom no 
German or English thinker can compare for compre- 
hension and mastery of the exact sciences,’’ while totally 
rejecting the religious and constructive element of his 
teaching (WW., IV, pp. 348, 349). For himself our phi- 
losopher professes to know little about the results of sci- 
ence; ‘‘but that little has been inexhaustibly serviceable 
in clearing up obscurities and abolishing former modes 
of thought and action’ (WW., XI, p. 402). As the quin- 
tessence of our positive knowledge three propositions are 
stated: (1) There is no God; (2) there is no moral 
world, 7. e., no retribution for good or evil conduct; (3) 
good and evil are determined by the ideals and direc- 
tions of life, the best part of these being inherited, but 
with a possibility that the resulting judgments may be 
falsified by the demands of our actual ideal (Zb., p. 334). 
With the disappearance of theism pessimism ceases to 
have any meaning. The world is neither good nor bad; 
such notions apply only to human beings, and in their 
ordinary acceptation cannot rightly be applied even to 
these (WW., II, p. 46). For ‘‘free will is an illusion”’ 
(Ib., p. 36), ‘‘that intelligible freedom’’ under cover of 
which Schopenhauer sought to rehabilitate moral re- 
sponsibility is a fable (63), and ‘‘the thing in itself’’ 
an illegitimate inference from phenomena (31 seq.). In 
fact, Schopenhauer’s metaphysics was simply a revival 
of medieval Christianity due to want of scientific knowl- 
edge (44). 

At first the new ardor for destructive criticism ex- 
tends to morality, which we are told in so many words 
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is annihilated together with religion by our way of look- 
ing at things (WW.., Il, p. 52). But the reason given is 
merely that science can admit no motives except pleas- 
ure and pain, usefulness and injury (Zb.). Such an arbi- 
trary restriction seems itself to be a survival of theology; 
and in fact it is traceable to the French freethinking lit- 
erature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which Nietzsche was now studying with delight. He ob- 
serves, truly enough, that ‘‘in the metaphysical sense 
there are no sins, but also no virtues’’ (Ib., p. 77), with- 
out remembering that metaphysical values have been 
abolished. His aphoristic method had the advantage of 
making composition easy for himself and fruitful of easy 
reading for others, but combined with the passion of the 
higher German intellect for self-contradiction it involves 
him in hopeless confusions of thought. 

In accordance with this mental habit the destructive 
criticism of morality is interspersed with appeals to 
moral motives and standards, or is even carried on with 
their aid. As a conclusive argument against unselfish- 
ness we are told that ‘‘to be always acting for others is 
almost as mischievous as to act against them: it is a for- 
cible intrusion on their sphere of action. ... Not to 
think of others, but always to be acting most strictly for 
one’s self, is a high sort of morality. The world is imper- 
fect because so much is done for others’? (WW., XI, pp. 
310, 311). An ex-artilleryman might have remembered 
that the way to hit a distant mark is not to aim straight 
at it. A false and fussy altruism is not the alternative 
to taking exclusive care of number one. ‘‘Love man- 
kind! But I say, rejoice in mankind, and therefore help 
to produce the sort of people in whom we can rejoice! 
The right morality is to seek out and encourage those 
who delight us, and to fly from the others. Let the 
wretched, the misshapen and the degenerate die out. 
They should not be kept alive at any price’’ (Jb., pp. 
313, 314). Our fastidious friend must have come across 
many unlovely sights when serving in the ambulance 
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corps before Metz; we may assume that they did not im- 
press him as a reason for shirking his duty. It may be 
said that wounded soldiers are frequently strong, healthy 
men, capable of returning to their work after proper 
treatment. But the same is true of many patients in 
our civil hospitals whose services would be lost to the 
community but for modern philanthropy. No hard and 
fast line can be drawn between such cases and the case 
of those whose continued existence is altogether unde- 
sirable. What we know is that the passion of pity on 
the whole subserves race-interests, and that it cannot be 
kept up at full strength unless, as with other passions, 
there is enough to overflow and go to waste. It is a ques- 
tion whether Nietzsche himself was not a degenerate; 
it is certain that he had to give up his work as a pro- 
fessor owing to ill health in a few years; and that his 
literary work could hardly have been continued without 
the help of a small retiring pension from the university. 
Let me add that he had been a singularly devoted teacher, 
among other things gratuitously preparing students 
‘*from the interior of Switzerland’’ for their examina- 
tions in philosophy. In private life his character was 
gentle, kind and sympathetic—to a greater extent, in- 
deed, than he personally would have liked it to be— 
and his attacks on altruism were perhaps inspired by a 
consciousness of the injury it had done his health. We 
may also attribute to his unfortunate personal experi- 
ences the prophecy that hygienics will be a prime inter- 
est in the society of the future (WW., XI, p. 69). 
Throughout the second, or scientific period, morality 
continues a paramount preoccupation. There is no an- 
tithesis between increase of knowledge and increase of 
human welfare; on the contrary they are mutually sub- 
servient. Faith in the supreme utility of science and of 
its possessors should take the place of faith in mere num- 
bers (WW., III, p. 155). But the observations out of 
which science is built are themselves conditioned by sin- 
cerity and rectitude. ‘‘Even in the region of sense-per- 
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ception there are none but moral experiences’’ (WW., V, 
p. 155). ‘‘The history of science exhibits the victory of 
noble impulses; there is much morality mixed up with 
its pursuit’? (WW., XI, p. 204). ‘‘It is a mistake to esti- 
mate philosophers as artists, leaving out of sight their 
justice and self-control’’ (Zb., p. 408). ‘‘Unfortunately 
we shall never know the best thing about genius, the self- 
control and self-discipline exercised. in bringing its 
powers into play’? (WW., IV, p. 357). ‘‘Hurrah for 
physical science, for the discovery of the laws and neces- 
sities of nature; and a double hurrah for the honesty 
that forces us to study it!’ (WW., V, p. 258.) 

As may be gathered from some of the passages just 
quoted, general utility is the end of moral action. But 
morality need not therefore be impersonal. On the con- 
trary we best serve our true advantage by moral action 
(WW., Il, p. 96). Benevolence and beneficence make up 
the good man—but they should begin with himself (WW.., 
IV, p. 336). The greatest wonders of antique morality, 
Epictetus for instance, knew nothing about that altru- 
ism which is so fashionable nowadays (Jb., p. 133). 
Nietzsche as a professional Hellenist was fascinated by 
Greek ethics, and the influence of its masters is shown in 
more than one reference. Epicurus counts among the 
greatest of men (WW., III, p. 355); we have not ad- 
vanced beyond him, but his dominion has been infinitely 
extended (WW., XI, p. 168). Aristotle is not named; 
but we find his doctrine of moral habit passionately re- 
asserted as against Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith (WW., IV, p. 30). And it is made a charge 
against our system of classical education that we are 
exercised in no single antique virtue as the ancients were 
exercised in it (WW., IV, p. 187). As the consolations 
of Christianity evaporate the consolations of ancient 
philosophy are revived in new splendor (WW., XI, p. 
168). 

Ours is, indeed, an age of comparison and selection, an 
age which, discarding all provincialism in conduct as in 
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art, bids us look round among the historic civilizations 
with a view to constructing a higher morality from the 
forms and habits offered to our choice (WW., II, p. 41). 
Now it is precisely the adherence to an unreasoned tra- 
dition that mankind have generally regarded as the dis- 
tinctive note of morality; so that when Nietzsche first 
called himself an immoralist, what he meant to empha- 
size was his defiance of tradition as such, his demand for 
a reasonable basis of action. Such a basis is not sup- 
plied by an appeal to our moral feelings, for these are 
nothing better than inherited judgments. To trust them 
is to trust your grandmother and her grandmother rather 
than the gods within you, your reason and your experi- 
ence (WW., IV, p. 41). 

All this sounds commonplace enough to a reader of 
Bentham and Mill; just as Descartes and Montesquieu 
may have sounded commonplace to the readers of Bacon 
and Locke. And when Nietzsche proclaimed the suprem- 
acy of England in philosophy it was probably to English 
ethics that he referred. Universalistic hedonism is not, 
I think, anywhere stated in terms, but its elements are 
freely scattered through his notes. There is, he tells us, 
no instinct of self-preservation; every action interpreted 
as evidence of such can be explained by the search for 
agreeable and the avoidance of disagreeable sensations. 
Speaking generally we only wish for objects because they 
are associated with agreeable states of feeling in our- 
selves (WW., XI, pp. 253 and 292). Men might be esti- 
mated by the degree of happiness they are capable of 
experiencing or communicating (Jb., p. 367). One of 
the charges brought against ‘‘morality’’ is that it has 
represented self-delight as offensive, self-torment as ac- 
ceptable to the deity (Jb., p. 263). On the other hand 
culture is an expression of happiness (Jb., p. 316). The 
joy felt in absorbing new ideas should be carried so far 
as to outweigh all other kinds of pleasure (Jb., p. 403). 
Noble and magnanimous natures experience some feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain so strongly that the intellect 
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is either silenced or made instrumental to them (WW., 
V, pp. 39, 40). Nor is happiness by any means so rare 
as pessimists would have us believe. The world abounds 
in good will; and the constant little everyday manifesta- 
tions of this impulse, taking the form of good humor, 
friendliness and unaffected courtesy, contribute enor- 
mously to the happiness of life (WW., II, p. 71). ‘‘It 
needs a life full of pain and renunciation to teach us that 
existence is saturated with honey’’ (WW., XI, p. 154). 
In short, ‘‘there is no life without pleasure; the fight 
for pleasure is the fight for life’? (WW., II, p. 107). 
This view does not exclude morality, for each one is 
called good or evil according to the way in which he car- 
ries on the fight; and that depends on the degree and 
quality of his intellect (Zb.), a saying elucidated by the 
remark made elsewhere that no honey is sweeter than 
the honey of knowledge; so that he who has spent his 
life in its acquisition first discovers in old age how well 
he has obeyed the voice of Nature, the Nature that gov- 
erns all things by pleasure (Jb., p. 267). 

We saw how Nietzsche at first looked on the discovery 
that action depended absolutely on pleasure and pain 
as destructive of morality. But he did not long hold to 
that crude interpretation of ethical science; for we find 
a passage belonging to the same period and much more 
consistent with its general tone in which he tells us that 
joy must exercise a healthy and reparative influence on 
man’s moral nature, or why should the moments when 
we bathe in its sunshine be just those when the soul in- 
voluntarily pledges herself to be good and to become 
perfect (WW., III, p. 166)? And as a substitute for 
religious exercises he proposes immediately on wakening 
in the morning to think how we may give pleasure to at 
least one human being in the course of the day (WW., 
II, p. 385). 

Assuming happiness, understood as pleasure and the 
absence of pain, to be desired by all and to be the only 
thing desirable, it would seem to follow that utilitarian- 
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ism is the only rational method of ethics; and it might 
have been expected that Nietzsche, speculating as he did 
under the combined influence of Greek and English 
thought, would have frankly accepted its principles, pre- 
serving, of course, complete liberty with regard to the 
adjustment of details. What prevented him from tak- 
ing that step was the pervading skeptical and negative 
cast of his intellect, aggravated, as in the case of Cole- 
ridge, of whom otherwise he often reminds one, by the 
use of deleterious drugs and by solitary habits. Accord- 
ing to him there can be no moral law binding on all man- 
kind unless we can prove that there is some universal 
end of action; and such an end does not exist. Pleasure 
will not supply it, for the pleasures of sensitive beings 
vary with the degree of their development (WW.., IV, pp. 
102 seq.), and happiness is pursued by opposite paths 
(XI, p. 233). Oddly enough, the second of these con- 
siderations is directed by name against Spencer, than 
whom none would have more cordially accepted it. Soon 
afterwards the most complete development of individu- 
ality is proposed as an end, characteristically enough 
without reference to the priority of Spencer and Mill in 
this direction. It is true that Mill had certainly, and 
Spencer probably, taken his cue from Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt; but Nietzsche never betrays any acquaintance with 
that thinker; and the way in which he associates his own 
individualism with the theory of evolution seems to place 
Spencer’s leading beyond a doubt (Jb., pp. 238 and 330). 

After all, the effort to get rid of a moral law speedily 
results in its rehabilitation. For as a means for in- 
creasing the number of those happy accidents on which 
future developments depend, it is recommended that we 
should maintain the utmost variety of conditions under 
which human beings can exist (WW., XI, p. 239); and 
this would surely necessitate a code of social justice to 
begin with, as Spencer pointed out long ago in Social 
Statics, and as Professor Juvalta, of Pavia, is never 
weary of insisting on at the present day, although his 
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theory, unlike Spencer’s, is penetrated with socialistic 
ideas. 

Nietzsche himself, when he has to combat socialist de- 
mands, is not slow to quote justice as a recognized social 
obligation. Admitting that the present distribution of 
property results from innumerable acts of injustice and 
violence in the past, he deprecates the repetition of simi- 
lar acts in modern times, setting his hopes rather on a 
general increase in the sense of justice and a diminution 
of the violent impulses all round (WW., II, pp. 334 seq.). 

As a last homage to the received morality, a note dat- 
ing from the year 1880 may be mentioned, in which 
Napoleon is called the greatest of men, if his aim had 
been the good of humanity (WW., XI, p. 387). 

Not long after abandoning the cultivation of genius as 
a universal end, Nietzsche seems to have taken up and 
substituted for it the idea, so prominent in his last period, 
of breeding a superior race. Here again the Hellenic in- 
fluence is prominent. In a fragment dating from 1876 
the Greeks are quoted as an example of what may be 
done in the way of intellectual stimulation by the self- 
consciousness of such a race in the midst of a barbarous 
population (WW., XI, p. 33). English science and phi- 
losophy, for which so much enthusiasm is expressed, 
would no doubt act powerfully in the same direction 
through the doctrine of evolution, which is known to have 
interested Nietzsche intensely at this time. In this con- 
nection much has been made of his debt to Darwin; but 
as he never understood the theory of natural selection, 
it seems more likely that the decisive influence came from 
Spencer, whose psychology he certainly accepted to the 
extent of describing knowledge as a nervous modification 
produced by the action of external objects on our organs 
of sense, without any codperation from the mind (Jb., p. 
275). Now Spencer from the beginning was interested 
in evolution much less as an explanation of the past than 
as a promise of the future, as a pledge that human life 
might rise to a far more perfect harmony between organ- 
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ism and environment than any yet attained; and on this 
side his philosophy would appeal strongly to Nietzsche, 
as also on its individualistic side, with which we have seen 
him to be in complete agreement. Indeed, he brings the 
two into direct association by asking: ‘‘Is not every in- 
dividual an attempt to reach a higher species than man?’’ 
(1b., p. 238.) It is here, rather than in the youthful 
worship of genius, which his disgust with Wagner led 
him to repudiate, that we can lay our finger on the genesis 
of the superman. 

Here we reach a second and still more decisive turning- 
point in the evolution of Nietzsche’s ethics, the subse- 
quent phases of which must be reserved for discussion in 
another and concluding paper. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 

FLorENcE, ITALy. 
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ORALITY is the preparation for goodness. The 

former is human, the latter divine. Man’s moral 
life is conditioned by two factors: (1) his own will, and 
(2) the universal will, as realized in the world, subhuman 
and human. The aim of that life is to bring these fac- 
tors into complete harmony. When this is accomplished, 
life is good, divine. God is good, not moral. 

That such is the moral problem, and such its solution, 
has long been recognized. It is recognized in the Veda, 
in the Gathas, in the Tripitaka, in the Bible, in the 
Koran, in Aschylus, in Heraclitus, in Dante, in Tenny- 
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son, and in many other leading seers. All these tell us 
that moral life consists in an endeavor after harmony 
between the individual and universal wills. But nearly 
every one of them conceives this harmony in a peculiar 
way, namely, as a complete subordination of the in- 
dividual to the universal, a merging and losing of the 
human in the divine. ‘‘In la sua voluntade é nostra 
pace,’’ says Dante. ‘‘Our wills are ours to make them 
thine,’’ is the echo of Tennyson. And this is the way 
in which the relation has been conceived by all the re- 
ligions of the past, without exception. Nay, more, this 
view lies at the foundation of all the metaphysical 
theories of all the great philosophical systems, Hindoo, 
Greek, medieval, German. It is expressly set forth in 
many legal treatises, in this form: ‘‘Man has no rights 
against God.’’ It is this view that lies behind asceticism 
and priestcraft in religion, pantheism and panlogism in 
philosophy, tyranny by the grace of God in politics. The 
church, schools and state of the Middle Ages all repre- 
sented the universal will, and called upon the individual 
will for complete conformity and submission. 

But although this view of the relation of the two wills 
has been almost universally maintained in theory and 
institutionally embodied in practice, it has not always 
satisfied the aspirations of men or shaped their indi- 
vidual practice. On the one hand, there have always been 
a few minds that, holding the individual soul to be an 
essential moment of the universal, have vindicated its 
rights as over against any exclusive assertion of the lat- 
ter; on the other, there have always been many who 
have made their own wills the law of their lives. The 
former we term mystics, the latter rebels against society. 
Widely apart as these two classes of men stand, they 
have this in common: they both equally rebel against 
the notion that the individual will must annihilate itself 
before the universal. It requires nothing but a union 
of these two tendencies—of mysticism in thought and 
feeling with rebellion in practice—to bring into existence 
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a new and active form of piety, the piety of divine 
autonomy, divine individuality. And this union, which 
seems to be the appointed task of the Germanic nations, 
took place in northern Europe in the centuries from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth. In the previous centuries 
there had been plenty of mysticism of that hysteric sort 
which accompanies inactive asceticism, and plenty of 
rebellion; but the two had never met in the same minds. 
Toward the year 1300, however, they did so meet, and 
the result was that movement which finally gave birth 
to the Reformation—the triumph of Germanism over 
Romanism. Indeed, if we look very closely at the Ref- 
ormation, especially as reflected in the mind of its great- 
est representative and champion, we shall see that it is 
composed of just these two forms of individual asser- 
tion, mysticism and rebellion, or, if it be preferred, 
rebellion of the individual by right of his mystical 
essential union with the universal. That the Reforma- 
tion was a rebellion against the absolute institutionalism 
of the Middle Ages has always been obvious and unques- 
tionable; it is not so well known that it was due to a 
consciousness of the essential oneness of the universal 
and human wills, and to a rejection of the attitude of 
submissive thraldom by the latter. And yet we have 
only to study the history of the centuries immediately 
preceding to see what an important part mysticism, and 
particularly German mysticism, played in preparing the 
way for the Reformation. Eckhart and Tauler, Ruys- 
broek and Suso lacked only the spirit of rebellion to turn 
them into reformers of the first rank. Luther’s mysti- 
cism and his respect for the mystics of the previous cen- 
turies are too well known to require more than a passing 
mention. It may be admitted, and is indeed true, that 
the early reformers, even the greatest of them, had no 
clear knowledge of what underlay their undertaking; 
but we need not wonder at this, since we find that in 
every movement whereby man rises to a higher stage in 
the consciousness of freedom, individuals are far more 
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truly instruments than intentional agents or initiators. 
It is only when their principles have wrought themselves 
out to their logical results that the true meaning and 
spirit of them are apparent. Thus, it is only now, after 
the lapse of over three hundred years, that the under- 
lying force of the Reformation is plainly revealing 
itself, as an assertion of the complete moral autonomy 
of the individual spirit, on the ground of its essential 
oneness with the divine spirit. We too are Gods is the 
motto inscribed upon the banners of the reformers, how- 
ever little they were aware of the fact, and however 
bitterly they would have repudiated any such interpre- 
tation of their spirit. It is this motto, moreover, now 
for the first time becoming clearly legible, that is the 
key to all the movements of modern history. For this 
history, viewed on its inner side, has nothing else to 
record but the gradual and painful transition of the 
mind of man from a human to a divine consciousness— 
from an attitude of slavish submission to the universal 
will to one of joyful and self-respecting codperation 
with it. And in estimating the importance of any 
character in modern history, this is the test we must 
apply: How far did he contribute to carry forward 
this transition? How far did he himself escape from 
the thraldom of the old and embrace the new; and 
how far did he enable the men of his time to do the 
same. 

This is the test we must apply to Savonarola, the sub- 
ject of this lecture, if we wish to form a true estimate 
of his character and work as ethical and religious in- 
fluences. But before attempting this we must present 
to ourselves, in as clear a manner as possible, the mental 
and moral condition of the people among whom Savo- 
narola was called to labor, that is, the condition of the 
Italians in the fifteenth century. And this involves a 
brief retrospect into the past. When the effete Roman 
Empire became the prey of the northern barbarians, the 
political and social relations which it had sustained were 
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almost completely annihilated, and a condition of bar- 
barism was the result. In the midst of this, the only 
civilizing power that remained standing was the Church. 
She, chiefly through the monastic orders, which had risen 
in answer to the needs of the time, did much to soften 
the temper of the barbarians, to restore strength to the 
exhausted Romans, and to heal the gulf between the 
two peoples. In this way she, naturally enough, ac- 
quired great power, and imparted a religious tone to the 
‘whole of society. Indeed, had no external enemy threat- 
ened Europe, it is not improbable that she would have 
fallen entirely into the hands of the Church, and the 
Pope have become in fact what he claimed to be, the 
successor of the emperor. But in the seventh century 
there arose beyond the limits of the Church a rival 
religious power, which from the first had been compelled 
to maintain itself by force of arms, and which had no 
objection to the use of these. The Church, finding her 
very existence threatened by this power, was compelled, 
after a time, to do two things: (1) in the year 800 to 
reéstablish the old empire as a military power; (2) from 
about the year 1050 onwards to give a systematic formu- 
lation to her creed as opposed to that of Islam. Hence 
arose the Holy Roman Empire and scholastic theology, 
the former of which soon proved a counterbalancing 
check to the power of the Church, while the latter im- 
parted to her creed a rigidity which almost necessarily 
forced her into the position of a persecutor. When, in 
the year 1073, Hildebrand ascended the papal throne as 
Gregory VII, he fully comprehended the position thus 
resulting for the Church, and set out with an iron will 
to conduct her triumphantly out of it. The nature of 
his purpose is easily stated. He desired (1) to impart 
to the Church a sense of mystic unity within itself and 
with God, a sense based upon clearly formulated dogma; 
(2) to render her, as this conscious unity, the supreme 
power in the world, overbearing all other institutions, 
and responsible only to God. In a word, he desired a 
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complete theocracy, a kingdom of God, governed by a 
priestly hierarchy standing in such close relation to God 
as to have no will but His; or, to revert to the distinc- 
tion made above, he desired to see the individual will 
harmonized with the universal through complete sub- 
ordination. It was the attempt to realize this ideal that 
determined the main current of European history in the 
centuries from the eleventh to the fourteenth, and that 
still, to a large extent, determines the policy of the 
Roman Church. Anselm, Bernard, Francis, Dominic, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura are prominent among the 
heroes who gave themselves up, body and soul, to this 
great task, the accomplishment of which would have 
abolished the kingdoms of this world, and replaced them 
by a Civitas Dei, a kingdom of God. But while all this was 
going on, there was another and opposing influence 
blindly working its way to strength and consciousness. 
This was the sense of personal freedom, of moral auton- 
omy, the sense that the only possible enduring relation 
between conscious spirits, however different in their 
grades of perfection, is one of codrdination and not one 
of subordination. In truth, under the influence of the 
Germanic spirit, men everywhere were beginning to feel 
that there can be nothing higher than a self-conscious, 
moral personality. But as yet this feeling was embodied 
in no institution, no concerted movement. Rather it as- 
sumed the form of a rebellion against all institutions, 
an anarchic individualism, manifesting itself in strong 
men as tyranny, in weak men as simple lawlessness. The 
civil institutions, indeed, State and Empire, were often 
at war with the Church; but they were, equally with the 
latter, unfavorable to personal autonomy —that new 
ideal which was, and is, destined to put an end to both 
Church and State as the Middle Ages conceived them. 
How true this is was shown in a very striking way by 
Dante, who, though he tried to divide his allegiance 
equally between Church and State, and maintained the 
autonomy of the latter, nevertheless did his best to prove 
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that it, no less than the former, represented the universal 
will, or, in his language, was instituted by God. 

At the close of the fourteenth century there were in 
Europe three things claiming men’s allegiance: (1) 
Church, (2) the Empire (or State) and (3) the new 
movement toward personal liberty. The first two pre- 
ferred their claims on the ground of age, vested rights 
and divine ordination; the last, on the might of the deep- 
est and divinest impulse in human nature. Under such 
circumstances it was no wonder that men frequently 
tried to combine these claims, and to look for the con- 
ditions of personal liberty in the Church, or in the State, 
or in both combined. Among the men who undertook 
to make this combination in practice, none is so promi- 
nent, none so clearly proved its impracticability, as 
Savonarola; and it is just this fact that constitutes his 
importance in history. What, indeed, was the aim of 
all his efforts? Simply this: to place the new impulse 
toward personal liberty, as distinct from political liberty, 
under the tutelage and guidance of the Church, the un- 
compromising champion of personal subordination. And 
had Savonarola been an insincere or ignorant or im- 
practical man, his failure might have been attributed to 
these qualities, and the problem still regarded as soluble; 
but he was none of these things. He was, on the con- 
trary, a man of the most perfect sincerity, a man of wide 
and deep knowledge, and a man of extraordinary prac- 
tical ability. In spite of this he failed—failed because 
he attempted an impossibility. Let us see how he came 
to make the attempt and how the impossibility of the 
task revealed itself. 

Girolamo Savonarola was born in 1452, shortly before 
the fall of Constantinople, of a worthy family connected 
with the court of Ferrara. Being of a nervous constitu- 
tion, he received his education at home, a circumstance 
which tended to foster the naturally meditative and re- 
ligious bent of his mind. At the age of twenty-two, dis- 
gusted with the moral degradation of the world about 
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him, and unsuccessful in a romantic love affair, he left 
Ferrara and his family and entered a Dominican con- 
vent at Bologna. In a letter which he shortly afterwards 
wrote to his grieved parents he said: ‘‘If some tem- 
poral lord had girt me with a sword, and welcomed me 
among his followers, ye would have regarded it as an 
honor to your house, and rejoiced; yet, now that the 
Lord Jesus Christ has girt me with His sword, and 
dubbed me His knight, ye shed tears of mourning.’’ 
This last clause contains one of the two keys to Savo- 
narola’s life. He is a knight of Christ, commissioned to 
represent Him and to fight for His cause, which is that 
of religion—mystie religion as embodied in the Church. 

As such he has no will of his own. He is a mere pas- 
sive instrument in the hands of what he conceives to be 
the universal will. And had the Church been what she 
professed to be, or what Savonarola was fain to believe 
her to be, his position would have been an easy, or at least 
a tolerable one. There would have been no conflict be- 
tween his ideal and the reality in which he was compelled 
to live. But with whatever high hopes he may have 
entered the cloister, it must soon have become painfully 
apparent to him that even that ‘‘church within the 
Church’’ was by no means the embodiment of that divine 
will by which he was seeking to live, and the same thing 
was more obviously true with regard to the Church as 
a whole. It was only natural, then, that he, with his 
ardent spirit, should endeavor to find some other chan- 
nel through which the universal will might pour itself 
into his and make him its instrument. Being, unlike 
most men of those times, a fervent reader of the Bible, 
and particularly of the Old Testament, and observing 
how the Hebrew nation, which he regarded as the fore- 
shadow of the Church, had been restored to its divine 
allegiance by the voices of its prophets when it had fallen 
away and become iniquitous, he could not help wishing 
that he might be as one of these prophets, might come 
with the words of the Lord to recall the erring Church 
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to obedience. And the wish was soon father to the 
thought, and the thought to the act. He soon came to 
believe that he had been chosen by God as a recipient 
of supernatural revelations to be proclaimed with threats 
of approaching judgment to the Church. In this he was 
aided by his sensitive and somewhat neurotic tempera- 
ment, which imparted a delusive reality to the objects 
of his desires. It was just when this notion was becom- 
ing a settled conviction with him that he was forced to 
leave Bologna and take up his abode at the convent of 
St. Mark, in the powerful city of Florence, at that time 
governed despotically by Lorenzo de’ Medici. His ex- 
periences here, both inside the cloister and without, were 
such as could only impel him with increased force in the 
direction in which he was already moving. The convent 
of St. Mark, instead of being, as once, the home of austere 
piety, meditation and charity, had, under the influence 
of the Medici, become a seat of pagan learning, and, to 
a large extent, also of pagan morals. The life of the 
citizens of all classes was pagan, worldly, carnal, selfish. 
The rich were given up to elegant luxury and lewdness; 
the poor to coarse amusements and debauchery. And 
the ringleader in all this life was Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
who, like all tyrants, sought to make impossible that 
moral elevation which makes tyranny impossible. 

Seeing all this, and believing in his own divine mis- 
sion, Savonarola now only waited for an opportunity to 
come forward as an Amos or a Jeremiah, calling the 
people to repentance and announcing the imminent mani- 
festation of God’s wrath if this were neglected or de- 
layed. Florence was for him Jerusalem, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici an impious king leading the people away from 
God, the clergy the priests of Baal, himself the prophet 
of Jehovah. His earliest attempts in Florence to prove 
himself so seem to have been, in the main, unsuccessful. 
No more attention was paid to him than to any other 
friar, and friars at that time were not highly respected. 
The truth was, paganism had become the fashion in 
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Florence and had found its way even into the pulpit, so 
that no man who preached simple Christianity in simple, 
unadorned language could expect to find a hearing. Thus 
the very channel by which the heart of the people might 
have been reached seemed closed against the prophet, 
who thereby, much disheartened, seemed inclined to re- 
tire from the field and devote himself to the interpreta- 
tion of Hebrew prophecy. But now an unexpected 
opportunity presented itself. Being sent to attend a 
chapter of his order held in 1486 at Reggio, and learn- 
ing on the way thither that the Pope was trying to sub- 
jugate his native Ferrara, he reached his destination in 
such a mood of mind that when questions of discipline 
came to be discussed in the meeting he poured forth his 
prophetic heart, like a second Jeremiah, against the deso- 
lation of his people and of the Church. His audience 
was paralyzed with amazement, and he was a famous 
man. Among his hearers on this occasion was the noble, 
beautiful and gifted Pico della Mirandola, who then be- 
came and ever after remained his stanch friend. On 
returning to Florence, Savonarola again tried to preach, 
but with no better success than before; and he now saw 
the reason why. Florence, under the influence of the 
Medici, had become pagan in thought, in taste and in 
morals, and it demanded paganism from the pulpit— 
demanded rhetoric, philosophic aphorism and classical 
eloquence. Others might supply this, Savonarola could 
not, and so he found but little appreciation in Florence. 
He was more successful in the outlying towns, where he 
roused considerable enthusiasm by his fierce denuncia- 
tions of existing wrongs. In 1486 he was sent to preach 
in the cities of Lombardy, in which the pagan spirit had 
not taken such firm hold, and here his simple, natural 
Christian ‘‘prophesying’’ exerted a deep influence and 
caused his name to be known throughout Italy, so that 
in 1489 he was recalled to Florence by the express de- 
sire of Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose attention had been 
called to him by Pico della Mirandola. On his way 
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thither he had certain strange experiences which he took 
to be revelations, and which confirmed him in the belief 
that he was a prophet of the Lord. 

Thus coming now to Florence with a certain prestige, 
with a natural eloquence perfected by three years’ 
preaching and with a firm belief in his own divine mission, 
he felt himself prepared to attempt his great enterprise, 
the reformation of the Church and of society. And this 
he proceeded to do in two ways: (1) by writing pam- 
phlets, in which he set forth his moving ideas; (2) by 
preaching against the corruptions and wrongs of his time. 
In both he spoke as a prophet, who, having a mission 
from God, needed not to regard men. And he did not 
regard them, whatever their power or position might be. 
He did not even spare the tyrant of Florence, much less 
his tools and minions. These, however, did not for a 
time feel themselves in any danger from the pulpit 
denunciations of a poor friar, so that when, in 1491, he 
was elected prior of St. Mark’s, they did not offer any 
opposition. It was what followed upon this election that 
brought matters to a crisis, arraying Christianity as 
represented by Savonarola on one side and paganism as 
represented by Lorenzo on the other. And it must be 
admitted that this crisis was brought about by Savo- 
narola. Lorenzo did everything he could to keep matters 
smooth. But Savonarola was working for the Lord, 
Lorenzo for himself; and however much self may try 
to make peace with the Lord, the Lord will never make 
peace with self. But although Savonarola, as repre- 
senting the Lord, could make no pact with Lorenzo, as 
representing self, it is still doubtful whether he need 
have behaved so defiantly and made the breach so sud- 
denly as he did; whether by meeting Lorenzo in a human, 
conciliatory spirit he might not have won him over to 
his side and made him see so much, if nothing more, 
that it was his interest to aid in a restoration of religion 
and morals. But here it was that Savonarola’s Judaic 
and medieval notions stood in his way. In accordance 
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with these he believed not only in a God external to the 
soul, as the ruler of the world, but also a devil external 
to it, as the conscious and persistent opponent of this 
God. Further, he believed that this external God, in- 
stead of being reached by the soul in its own supreme 
normal action, introduced his action into the soul in a 
sporadic, capricious and abnormal way, in the form of 
visions, monitions and ghostly presentiments, in such a 
way as to cross and nullify the best conclusions of the 
reason. Savonarola accordingly, instead of weighing in 
a calm, judicial way the circumstances in which he found 
himself and doing his best to deal with them in accord- 
ance with the canons of practical reason, fasted, prayed 
and waited for divine monitions to guide him, and when 
these came, as he thought they did, he followed them, 
often in a blind and reckless fashion. Looking upon the 
movement headed by Lorenzo as of the devil, and there- 
fore as deserving of no consideration or even comprehen- 
sion, he fulminated against it from his prophetic height 
in language suitable only for an angel addressing the 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. He rejected all 
the attentions, advances and presents of Lorenzo, and in 
every way showed his utter contempt of him. When 
Lorenzo warned and threatened him, he replied by proph- 
esying his approaching death and bidding him put on 
sackcloth and ashes for his sins. And in despite of all 
his paganism Lorenzo was not free enough from the 
superstitious view of the world on which Savonarola 
depended for his power to defy him and carry his own 
threat into execution. This was shown in a very striking 
way when Lorenzo, fulfilling Savonarola’s prophecy, 
died. As that crisis approached the tyrant sent for the 
friar and entreated him, as a messenger of God, to make 
peace between him and his Lord. Savonarola accepted 
the position and stated the Lord’s terms of peace, as 
one might against whose dicta there was no appeal. 
Lorenzo refused the terms, and Savonarola left him to 
the eternal wrath of God, feeling, no doubt, that he 
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had only done his duty. And, believing as he did, he 
could not well feel otherwise. For Lorenzo and all 
that he stood for, Savonarola could conceive nothing but 
damnation. 

Now no one who knows the facts about Lorenzo will 
attempt to offer an apology for him, especially as he did 
not feel able to offer one for himself; nevertheless, we 
must keep in mind two things: (1) that the movement 
embodied in him, despite all its coarseness and lawless- 
ness, did contain an important element which Savonarola 
was not able to appreciate, namely, the impulse toward 
personal autonomy; and (2) that Lorenzo showed a con- 
ciliatory spirit, which, if carefully dealt with, might have 
resulted in his conversion and the throwing of the weight 
of the Medici party in favor of Savonarola. But in 
order to do this it would have been necessary for the 
friar to alter his whole view of the relations between 
God and man, to abandon his prophetic pretensions, to 
stand as a man among men, regarding none as emissaries 
of the devil, and to use his entire influence, intellectual 
and personal, to bring all to a knowledge of the truth. 
But he was not equal to any of all these things. 

The death of Lorenzo was soon followed by that of 
Pope Innocent VIII, which fulfilled another of the friar’s 
prophecies. Both were succeeded by men worse than 
themselves, the former by his weak, debauched son Piero, 
the latter by Roderic Borgia, Alexander VI. These now 
represented the two influences against which Savonarola 
had to fight, and his position between them was a most 
difficult one. Deep in his nature lay an uncontrollable 
impulse toward that moral autonomy which the Medici 
so coarsely represented, and which, as so represented, 
he could not but abhor and combat; on the other hand, 
he was identified with and bound by obedience to the 
head of the very institution which was most bitterly 
opposed to such autonomy. He was, indeed, trying to 
serve two masters, and, of course, soon found that he 
could serve neither. In the interests of liberty he fought 
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against the champions of liberty, trying to bring them 
into moral servitude, while at the same time he was at 
war with those who sought to impose such servitude. 
Indeed, the whole conflict lay in his own bosom, and as 
he could not settle it there he waited for forces from 
without to settle it. He was, indeed, in miniature, what 
Italy was for more than a thousand years. Had he been 
able, like Luther, to throw off the authority of the Pope 
altogether and to cast in his lot with the freedomward 
movement, doing his best to impart to it his own lofty 
moral and religious consecration, the results of his labors 
would have been very different from what they were. 
But had he done this he would have no longer been 
Savonarola. 

The events connected with the death of Lorenzo went 
far to increase the popularity of the friar, and even 
Piero de’ Medici for a time stood in awe of him, so much 
so that he helped him to obtain from the Pope a brief 
whereby his convent was rendered free from the Lom- 
bard congregation to which it had belonged, and he him- 
self placed in a position of great independence. Thus 
situated he determined to carry forward his projects for 
religious and moral reform with more zeal and energy 
than ever. And though he directed his first efforts to 
his own convent, the members of which he subjected to 
the strictest discipline, he did not stop here. He used 
the pulpit to lay bare the iniquity of the time, to call the 
people to repentance and to threaten the wrath of God. 
In all this the weapon he used was fear—fear of an 
external, vengeful God, such as the semibarbarous 
Hebrews imagined—not reverence for the inner self, 
the only ground of moral life. Hence his best and 
most sympathetic biographer can say, speaking of the 
Florentines : 


When we turn our eyes to the religious life of these same people, 
things wear a very different aspect. We always find something forced 
or ephemeral in it, something that defies definition, but is patent to all 
acquainted with the chronicles of the time and the religious works of 
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Savonarola’s disciples. The latter, indeed, can only faintly reproduce 
their master’s ideas, and give feeble echoes of his words. No original 
thought ever issues from their minds, no vigorous line from their pens. 
In spite of its boasted new birth in religion, this people has left 
posterity no record of its faith. Savonarola’s is the sole figure that is 
truly and supremely religious; he seems to be the only real human being 
in the midst of a dream-world, where all is changing and evanescent. 


This is admirable criticism; what does it mean? Sim- 
ply this: that Savonarola, with all his purity of intent and 
lofty aims, never really touched the core of the Floren- 
tines. They admired him as a prophet and dreaded his 
prophecies and threats, but they did not through him 
become moral agents. Indeed, their relation to him was 
not moral at all, but merely superstitious. Though, as 
we shall see, he became the champion of freedom; it was 
only of external freedom. Of moral freedom he had not 
even a conception. And this goes far to explain why 
he and his followers were objects of such bitter hatred; 
why he was regarded as a charlatan, they as his 
dupes. 

How far Savonarola was from comprehending the true 
nature of freedom and the real source of all moral re- 
form is shown by the fact that he welcomed the French 
king, Charles VIII, when he came with an invading force, 
as the saviour of Italy. In his capacity as a denunciatory 
prophet he had been telling the people that unless they 
repented the Lord would deal with them as he did with 
the race at the time of the flood; and when the French 
entered the land, sixty thousand strong, he saw in them 
the fulfillment of his prophecy and welcomed their king 
as an avenger and a deliverer. Although the king was 
far from answering his expectations, he did bring about 
a condition of things which enabled Savonarola to put his 
ideas to the fire-test of actual practice. At the approach 
of Charles, Piero de’ Medici, anxious only to maintain 
his own tyranny, hastened to meet him, and betrayed 
to him the strongholds of the land, whereupon the peo- 
ple were roused to such a pitch of indignation that the 
Medici were compelled to leave the city. As the French 
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king stood in superstitious awe of Savonarola, the latter 
was able to influence him deeply. Addressing him as 
the instrument of divine wrath and as the way-paver of 
the Lord, the friar, as the ambassador of that same 
Lord, assumed the right to warn and direct him. Nor 
were his warnings in vain. Though Charles entered 
Florence as conquerer, he was compelled to come to an 
agreement with the people on equal terms and leave it 
with only the title of protector. And this result was 
largely due to Savonarola. When he left, the friar, now 
master of the situation, being the idol of the people and 
the accepted prophet of God, proceeded to carry out his 
long-desired reforms. These related to two things: (1) 
the political constitution of the city, and (2) its moral 
and religious condition. The former had been thrown 
out of gear, and the people to a large extent rendered 
unfit for self-government by the long tyranny of the 
Medici, while the latter had been degraded and brutal- 
ized by the coarse paganism of which they had been 
among the chief promoters. In his efforts with respect 
to these two evils, the two conflicting tendencies in the 
character of Savonarola came out in all their nakedness. 
In dealing with the political conditions, which he recog- 
nized as lying outside his special province as a monk and 
a prophet, he showed the new spirit—the ardent love of 
freedom for all men of social justice and equality. Here 
the real, the true Savonarola, unsophisticated by Jewish 
theology or hysteric prophetism, spake out and did noble 
work. When, on the other hand, he turned his attention 
to religious and moral problems he proved a true son 
of the medieval church, creed-bound, superstitious, the 
foe of reason and of moral autonomy, calling upon men 
to bow themselves in servile fear before a God whose 
weapons were the sword and the plague. These two 
attitudes, the old and the new, he vainly tried to recon- 
cile, unaware, apparently, that they were irreconcilable. 
He did not know that it is only the morally free man 
that ever can be politically free, that an outward state 
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can be organized only out of men in whom the state is 
organized inwardly. 

But in spite of this the effect of Savonarola’s ethical 
and religious efforts, as well as of his political ones, 
was for a brief time almost miraculous. In the course 
of a few brief months, Florence, from being one of the 
most pagan and dissolute cities in the world, given up 
to all the forms of coarse, Bacchanalian festivity, be- 
came to all appearance a home of Christian piety and 
good works. The old revels and Saturnalian proces- 
sions, with their lewd songs, written, most of them, by 
Lorenzo, now gave place to religious meetings and pro- 
cessions, with ‘‘Lauds,’’ due many of them to the pen 
of Savonarola. Public and private violence almost 
ceased, and peace reigned in the city. Charitable insti- 
tutions were founded, Dante’s descendants recalled and 
bonfires made of ‘‘vanities’’ in the public squares. At 
the same time, under the influence of Savonarola, a new, 
liberal, democratic constitution was being drafted for 
the city—a constitution which has received the enco- 
miums of some of the ablest statesmen and _ political 
writers. To all outward appearance, Florence was on 
the way to a new career of freedom and power; and 
this was due mainly to one man. But it was just herein 
that the weakness of the achievement lay. In following 
Savonarola and abandoning the Medici, the Florentines 
had only exchanged one tyrant for another. ‘‘Tyrant’’ 
is a hard word to apply to Savonarola, and certainly no 
one ever less desired to be a tyrant than he. But a 
tyrant he was all the same. The difference between 
Lorenzo (or Piero) and him was that while the former 
claimed despotic power in his own right, the latter 
claimed it in the name of God. ‘‘I will be master,’’ said 
Lorenzo; ‘‘I will have God master,’’ said Savonarola, 
meaning by that his conception of God. To be sure 
Savonarola desired the highest, the eternal good of the 
people, while Lorenzo desired his own good; and though 
this establishes an infinite moral difference between the 
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two men, it does not make one less a tyrant than the 
other; for he who tries to force men to be good is just 
as much of a tyrant as he who seeks to induce them to 
be evil. A tyrant by the grace of God is still a tyrant, 
no matter whether he call himself Savonarola, Calvin 
or Mather. The truth is, the new reformation in Flor- 
ence was founded upon no serévoa or change of mind 
among the people, but solely on a belief in Savonarola’s 
divine mission, and could not but vanish if that belief 
came to an end. And from this point on the history of 
Savonarola is a struggle on his part to keep alive that 
belief, and a struggle on the part of his enemies to de- 
stroy it. Circumstances too conspired with these enemies. 
By inducing the Florentines to remain true to their 
league with the unworthy French king and to keep aloof 
from the Holy Alliance headed by the Pope, he drew 
upon himself the hatred not only of the latter but also 
of all the princes allied with him, to say nothing of the 
Medici, whom his influence kept out of Florence and 
whom the Pope wished to restore as way-pavers for the 
tyranny of his monstrous sons. When the French king 
behaved perfidiously to the Florentines; when the com- 
bined power of the Holy Alliance placed Florence al- 
most in a state of siege and Charles did nothing to help 
it; when the plague, with all its horrors, broke over the 
people crowded within the narrow city walls and cruelly 
decimated them; when famine stared them in the face; 
when Piero de’ Medici and his party, instigated by the 
Pope, attacked the city and were with difficulty repulsed ; 
when Piero’s accomplices, some of them men of high 
rank, were seized and executed; when the Pope excom- 
municated Savonarola as a heretic, then the strength 
of the new moral reformation and of the principle that 
underlay it were put to the test. Since it was Savonarola, 
by his claim to a prophetic mission, that had brought 
about the condition of things in which Florence thus 
found herself, it was only natural that his enemies and 
others not his friends should hold him responsible for 
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it; it was equally natural that he, convinced of his divine 
mission, should desire to maintain what he believed to 
be a great reformation. As his course had manifestly 
brought evil upon the city, and as the Church, speaking 
through its acknowledged head, had formally disowned 
him and denied his prophetic claim, nothing remained 
for him but to place that claim beyond doubt or question 
if his position and reformation were to continue. He 
was far too great and pure a man to care for mere posi- 
tion, except in so far as it enabled him to do the good 
as he conceived it; for his own life even, as such, he 
eared not a whit. But he loved his work and was will- 
ing to make any sacrifice that it might prosper. More- 
over, convinced that it was the Lord’s work, he was fain 
to believe that the Lord would defend his own. The fate 
of Florence, therefore, at a most critical moment in her 
history, depended upon whether Savonarola could estab- 
lish his claim to a divine mission. If he could do so, then 
the violence of his enemies could be proved to be rebel- 
lion against God, and the excommunication hurled at 
him by the Pope the work of the devil. If he could not 
do so, he must himself be branded as a rebel and a 
heretic—an emissary of the same devil. This was the 
issue, and both parties understood it perfectly. It was, 
in fact, among other things, an issue between indi- 
vidual prophecy and institutional ecclesiasticism. This 
Savonarola saw clearly and refused to face. In order 
to avoid it he was forced to distinguish between the 
Church and its head, and while professing complete sub- 
mission to the former—and this profession was very sin- 
cere—to refuse obedience to the latter. While, therefore, 
he pointed to his printed collection of fulfilled prophecies 
—and some of them are certainly not a little startling— 
in proof of his prophetic mission, he set to work in a 
most systematic manner to break the force of the Pope’s 
excommunication, by declaring him an usurper in the 
chair of Peter and calling upon the rulers of Catholic 
Europe to combine for his ejection. But for an un- 
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toward accident Savonarola might have carried his point 
in this matter, for the crimes of the Pope and his 
sons had made him an object of detestation to all the 
better portion of the Catholic world; indeed his next 
successor but one, Julius II, with the aid of a Lateran 
council, declared the Borgia’s election null and void, and 
himself an usurper. A copy of a circular letter of 
Savonarola’s to the princes of Europe, proposing a coun- 
cil for the deposition of the Pope, having fallen into 
unfriendly hands, was forwarded to the latter, whose 
wrath in consequence knew no bounds. He not only ex- 
communicated him, but demanded his apprehension, trial 
and condemnation. The Florentine authorities long 
hesitated to do this, and even risked the then dreaded 
calamity of an interdict, and so long as the friar’s party 
was strongest in the city his person was safe. But his 
party was growing daily weaker, so much so that Piero 
de’ Medici had been able to return to the city and had 
ostensibly sided with the popular party, having even 
changed his name to Piero de’ Popoleschi. Now at last 
Savonarola stood face to face with the logical outcome 
of his prophetic claims. He had sown the wind and he 
must now be prepared to reap the whirlwind. He had 
rested his authority upon the miraculous, and he must 
now either perish, and his work with him, or else show 
that he possessed miraculous power. His enemies called 
upon him to substantiate his claim by performing a 
miracle, being sure that he could not; his friends did the 
same, being sure that he could. Between the two there 
was no loophole of escape for him. The miracle he was 
asked to perform was to walk through a great fire lighted 
in the public square, his enemies engaging to send one 
of their men after him if he did. With good reason he 
shrank from the ordeal and put it off as long as he could; 
but he was in the grip of necessity. The fire was lighted, 
a man found ready to follow him, condition after con- 
dition proposed to Savonarola and accepted; but when 
at last the condition was made that he should enter the 
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fire without the sacred elements he said no. This was 
interpreted to mean that Savonarola refused to submit 
to the ordeal. His prestige was gone. The sword of 
the Lord on which he had leaned had broken in his hand, 
and he was now left naked to his enemies. The rest was 
a matter of course. Savonarola’s convent was attacked 
with fire and sword, and himself and his two faithful 
companions seized and dragged to prison. A mock trial 
with a foregone verdict—a trial in which he was several 
times tortured in order that he might be forced to con- 
fess to the crime of heresy or of communication with the 
Evil One—was gone through. Though he was forbidden 
to write his own confession, and what he said in answer 
to questions under torture was garbled by his accusers, 
nothing fixing either crime upon him could be drawn 
from his lips. But the Pope, who cared nothing about 
heresy, and only desired to destroy a formidable foe to 
his political schemes, was inexorable, peremptorily de- 
manding that he should be executed even if he were 
John the Baptist. And executed he was, in defiance of 
all law and justice. He was hanged and his body burnt 
on May 23, 1498, two of his faithful companions dying 
with him. 

Such was the end of a truly great, pure and heroic 
life. It was a tragic end, in the deepest and worthiest 
sense of that term. For here was an heroic soul, ready 
with all the might and worth that were in him to do 
God’s work as he conceived it, and to sacrifice every- 
thing, even life itself, for that end. I doubt whether 
history knows a soul more truly single and sincere. And 
yet he perished in the prime of life, at the age of forty- 
five; and what is sadder yet, his work perished with him 
for the most part. Surely of all tragic things this is 
the most tragic. But though the work that Savonarola 
did perished and the end he sought was never reached, 
yet his life and his heroism have not been in vain. He 
has left us with two great truths clearly demonstrated 
as they never were before: (1) that no matter how noble 
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a man’s intents may be, or how ready he may be for 
self-sacrifice, all his efforts may be unavailing and worse 
if he does not understand the spirit and needs of the 
time in which he lives, if he blindly tries to realize a 
past ideal; (2) that the principles which are to guide so- 
ciety and man to salvation are to be found in the divine, 
eternally oracular spirit of man himself, not in any ex- 
ternal spirit imparting its suggestions sporadically and 
capriciously, and so setting at naught the hardest-won 
results of human wisdom. If man himself be not in 
potence the embodiment of the divine; if he do not 
belong in his own nature and right to the eternal 
order; if he be not an active sharer in all that is done 
in the world, then life is futile, the dream of a dream. 
And unless man takes his stand on this consciousness, act- 
ing and living out of it; if for a moment he doubt his 
own divine autonomy and take himself for a created 
being or a cluster of transient phenomena, then his work 
is doomed to perish, no matter how good his intent may 
be or by what name he may call himself. If the life and 
death of Savonarola avail to teach us this lesson, then 
he did not live or die in vain. He died that we may live. 


Tuomas Davipson. 





THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE. 
MISS F. MELIAN STAWELL, LONDON. 


HERE has never been a great word of which the 

content has altered more than the word ‘‘justice.’’ 
The ideas in that content group themselves roughly 
round two conceptions: the justice of retribution, and the 
justice of distribution; that is, the justice of rewards and 
punishments for the individual regarded as the indi- 
vidual alone, and the justice that distributes good things 
among many. It is with the second that this essay is 
ultimately concerned, but the second may best be at- 
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tacked after an attempt to handle the first. On both 
points the human conscience seems to have changed its 
deliverances in a very remarkable way. AUschylus and 
the earlier Hebrews seem to hold it as an absolutely 
fundamental desideratum that ‘‘the doer must suffer’’ 
just because he is the doer, and the righteous man must 
be rewarded just because he is righteous. It would al- 
most seem at times as though poet and prophet would 
be satisfied in a world where misery and sin remained at 
the full, so long as the misery was exactly apportioned 
to the sin. 

Now there is doubtless something in this view of 
permanent value, and the view itself is certainly deeply 
seated in the human mind. It was this, coupled with 
the passionate desire that the universe should conform 
to our ideals, that made men tolerate so long the horri- 
ble doctrine of everlasting hell. It was this that made 
the Hebrew psalmist give the lie to experience and 
assert that he had never seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging their bread. It was this that could 
make a scientific observer like Huxley actually speak 
of Nature as ‘‘inflexibly just,’’ though no one could state 
more clearly than he that the survival of the fittest did 
not mean the survival of the ethically best. 

None the less, speaking broadly, we may say that as 
the human spirit comes to understand itself, it seems 
to discover that this apparently simple demand for pun- 
ishment to the worthless and reward to the worthy is 
really based on a complex of very diverse elements, some 
of which must be given up. The most fundamental, 
perhaps, and the most valuable, is the desire that wrong 
should not triumph forever: that something should be 
discovered in the universe stronger than it, something 
that could master it, and show its mastery by putting 
the evil instruments, if need be, to destruction. 

This comes out very clearly in Carlyle’s demand for 
justice in history: ‘‘ As at bottom, the question is whether 
this world is God’s or the Devil’s.’’ ‘‘I should not 
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have known what to make of this world, if it had 
not been for the French Revolution.’’ There is noth- 
ing in this longing, so far as it goes, that necessarily 
insists on the suffering of the wrongdoer. All it wants, 
at bottom, is that the wrong should be mastered and 
ended. 

But this longing is not all. The human mind wants to 
have it recognized where the bad and good came from. 
And the first step, it believes, is to recognize the fact that 
in deliberate action and intention good and bad come 
from the man who deliberates, intends and acts. An 
action or an intention is never conceived as going about 
by itself, with a directing power of its own. If it is bad 
it cannot be dissociated from badness in the man who 
intended it. In short, it is conceived in no sense as an 
isolated quiddity, but as essentially a manifestation of 
a power that endures before it and after it, a power 
from which other such manifestations could and will 
issue. This is the first part of what makes the differ- 
ence between saying, ‘‘the thing is bad,’’ and, ‘‘the man 
is to blame.’’ But there is a second part, and one still 
more difficult to grasp. Difficult as it is, it cannot be 
overlooked in any treatment of justice, and even if we 
cannot grasp it, it may be possible to mark out the 
nature of the problem more narrowly than before. It 
is, of course, the old problem of free-will. This, it is 
clear, has to do with the belief that man is an originator 
of his own actions, an 4px) xvfoew, IN a sense in which 
a stone is not. That is to say, he has it in his power to 
alter them, and he is not, ultimately, in the grip of his 
past character. Thus there is a mystery in ‘‘will’’ 
which cannot be explained, it would appear, if we think 
of man as entirely the product of the past. In some 
such mystery, at any rate, the conscience of man seems 
to believe, when it distinguishes the qualities of a human 
being from the properties of a stone; when it laughs at 
the idea of chastising fire because it burns and water 
because it drowns, while it considers it may be the 
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highest duty to punish a man for doing the same. In 
either case it conceives the event to issue from a per- 
manent (at least relatively permanent) ‘‘something”’ 
that is more than the event, but in one case it believes 
the ‘‘something’’ cannot alter its inborn tendency to 
react in a certain way on the stimulus of certain cir- 
cumstances, and in the other case, the case of the human 
being, it can. 

The deepest reason for punishment, then, would seem 
to be that by bringing home to a man through the 
pressure of pain the fact that he is the cause of the 
wrong, he may bestir himself to alter that in him which 
has caused it. It is not to be supposed, we must be care- 
ful to add, that the punishment, of itself, makes the man 
better; it only gives him the chance to do that for him- 
self. This is important to note, because there is a super- 
ficial way of stating the matter which would imply that 
a man can be made morally better simply and solely 
by discovering that the consequences of his act are un- 
comfortable to him. That is certainly to treat a man 
as if he were a dog, who would obey if he were shown a 
stick, and for no other cause. But it is quite a differ- 
ent thing to say that punishment, by bringing a man up, 
as it were, with a round turn, may awaken the reflective 
consciousness in him, and then that consciousness may, 
if it chooses, proceed to do its proper work. 

In any case, there comes a time, after the thinking 
world has reached this conception of punishment as 
remedial, when it begins to ask whether this fundamental 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober could not be 
made, and made sometimes with greater effect, by other 
means than the stimulus of personal pain. It begins to 
resent the assumption that evil must necessarily be met 
by counter-evil in the shape of pain to the wrongdoer. 
It begins to suspect that this may mean a hideous waste, 
or even worse than waste. For there is always the risk 
that the man may cease to do the wrong thing only in 
order that he may avoid external punishment or win 
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external reward. And this is not to strengthen the ideal 
elements in his nature, but to weaken and hamper them. 
All interference that relies in any way on the sanction 
of force, and hence all State interference (as we know 
the State) must run this risk. It can never hope to 
succeed unless it can enlist at least the tacit admission 
of the culprit that he is in the wrong, and often it fails 
disastrously. And what holds of punishments holds, 
mutatis mutandis, of rewards: they may turn out to be 
no better than bribes, just as punishments may be only 
threats. Hence the grave danger of using either in 
cases where, as in marriage and religion, the inner motive 
alone gives any worth to the act. 

This growing distrust of punishment and reward 
provides the first point where the modern conception of 
justice parts company from the ancient. Plato is at one 
with the moderns in conceiving punishment as essentially 
remedial, but he seems to think it the only remedy. The 
noble passage in the Gorgias is based on the conviction 
that punishment is the one way to cure the disease. The 
sinner, if he is wise, must long for it as the sick man 
longs for the surgeon. This broad statement ought per- 
haps to be modified by admitting the influence on Plato 
of the Socratic doctrine that reasoning and instruction 
may turn the eye of the soul from the darkness to the 
light; but in the main it is true, because Plato would 
not have accepted ignorance as a plea for the willful 
wrongdong that deliberately chose the lower pleasures: 
that fell disease, he would have said, can find no cure but 
in the paths of suffering. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that suffering often 
proves a potent cure, and, no doubt, perception of that 
fact aided the other forces to fix in men’s minds the 
conviction of its desirability, and in religious minds the 
conviction that it was inevitable. And the further con- 
viction (doubtless in itself correct) that actions were 
bound to have consequences of some kind or another 
naturally seemed bound up with the belief that the con- 
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sequences must always recoil on the head of the doer. 
Hence there were many factors at work to strengthen 
that persistent faith in retributive justice of which we 
have spoken, and fortify it for its defiance of experience. 
But no faith can persist forever in defying experience, 
and, as a matter of history, it seems to have been through 
the clash with hard fact that the great idea of vicarious 
suffering first arose. It was in exile that the second 
Isaiah learnt his gospel of the Suffering Servant of God. 
Through all the extraordinary and horrible perversions 
of this doctrine it is quite plain that it summarizes not 
only accurate and shrewd observation but also concep- 
tions far profounder and more inspiring than the legal- 
istic notion of debtor and creditor accounts. Compare 
for a moment the spirit of Browning’s lines—and they 
are noble lines: 


Each as on his own head, failer or succeeder, 
Lay the blame or lit the praise, no care for cowards—Fight! 


with the spirit of the Hebrew seer: 


The sacrifice of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed. 


Nothing ever has gone deeper into the soul of man 
than those words, and they will go as deep into the 
modern world as into the ancient, once they are freed 
from their fettering association with a single superhuman 
redeemer. 

They speak of fact and of ideal, and what they say of 
both is true. The innocent do suffer for the guilty, and 
nothing does awaken the saving compunction in the 
heart of the guilty more than the bare recognition of 
that. But beyond all actual fact is the realization that 
what the human heart desires is simply that evil should 
be got rid of in the speediest way, and if it is neces- 
sary for this that the good man should suffer, he will 
rejoice in the suffering and no one would even wish to 
rob him of its glory. 
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Thus there emerge two new ideas, the first, that suf- 
fering by the innocent is not ‘‘unjust’’ when it is will- 
ingly borne, and necessary—when it is the only path, and 
the freely accepted path, by which a great good can be at- 
tained, even though this situation has been brought about 
by the wrong action of others; and the second, that the 
reward the good man works for is not anything for 
himself alone: what will satisfy the travail of his soul 
is nothing short of the justification of many. It is plain 
that we are now in the region of love, atonement, re- 
demption; and however hard it may be to state the in- 
tellectual formula in a simple and luminous fashion, it 
is equally plain that the ‘‘justice’’ of purely personal 
reward and punishment can never satisfy the human 
heart in the way that the triumphant unmerited suffer- 
ing of the redeemers can. None of those who owe any- 
thing to the love and suffering of others (and who does 
not?) can bear for a moment the idea of paying off the 
debt. They would as soon annihilate the heroism of a 
soldier by way of recompense. They know well enough 
that the only recompense such soldiers want is that they 
should be allowed to bring home the captives they have 
freed. Like other good things of life—like love, which 
is valueless if given or claimed as a right—redemption 
is lifted entirely out of the category of desert. Instead 
of desert appear the ideas of comradeship, brotherly 
love, pity and succor—the whole cycle of what Herbert 
Spencer might call ‘‘the justice of the family,’’ as op- 
posed to ‘‘the justice of the State.’’ Punishment and 
reward in the old sense remain only as possibly service- 
able tools. 

The conception held by Aristotle that the good ought 
to rule, just because they are good, that it is their right, 
passes away. The good do not want to perpetuate the 
principle, ‘‘To him that hath shall be given, and to him 
that hath not,’’ ete.; they want exactly to reverse it: 
‘“My brother, the brave man must give his life away.’’ 
They will not be satisfied even with the subtler doctrine 
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of reward being apportioned not to achievement but 
to effort. To use the old, beautiful language of parable, 
they will have more joy over one sinner that repenteth 
than over ninety-and-nine just persons that need no 
repentance; they will kill the fatted calf for the prodigal 
and not for the elder brother; give exactly the same 
penny to the laborers at the eleventh hour and to the 
men who have borne the burden and heat of the day. 
They may admit that the view concentrating attention 
on effort rather than on achievement is an advance 
on the view that holds because a man is more richly 
endowed at the start, therefore, though he make no 
greater sacrifice than anyone else, yet it is just that he 
should attain to greater good. And they would admit 
also that it is an advantage to concentrate attention on 
this mysterious power of effort and will, because it is 
the most important thing in man and the one hope for 
the renovation of the world, the one spring on which the 
work of the statesman must depend for its success. But 
all this does not ultimately affect the spirit of the ideal 
philanthropist in the least. He is every whit as anxious 
to save the sinner as to aid the incompetent; and the 
idea of gaining any more ideal good for himself in the 
end than he would gain for every one of his fellows, the 
lowest and the basest included, is utterly and forever 
repugnant to him. 

Thus there begins to emerge, as the only thing that 
would really satisfy the hunger for ‘‘justice,’’ the vision 
of Kant’s Kingdom of Ends, the kingdom in which 
every single person would attain the fruition of perfect 
good, and none would be before or after another. Every 
one would then really be an end in himself, and no one 
would be treated as a mere means, no one only ‘‘subserve 
another’s good.’’ 

But when we come to work out this ideal in practice— 
and no ideal is worth much if it cannot stand that test 
—we shall find that it makes a great difference whether 
we follow it up by another conviction or not. That con- 
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viction is the conviction of immortality, and of an ulti- 
mate all-inclusive heaven to be attained through the 
effort of man. This seems a bold statement, almost 
paradoxical, in view of the fact that the conception of 
justice we have reached is essentially modern and demo- 
cratic, and that most moderns and many democrats 
repudiate any belief at all in personal immortality. But 
none the less they appear to nurse hopes, to make plans, 
to demand efforts, in a way that can only be justified 
in the name of that love which is also justice, that uni- 
versal benevolence on which democracy prides itself, if 
the full ‘‘amplitude of time”’’ is available for every man. 

But before setting this out at length it may be well 
to explain in greater fullness what is meant by the demo- 
cratic ideal of the Kingdom of Ends. And perhaps that 
may best be done by contrasting it with the utilitarian — 
ideal in its simple, crude, Benthamite form, where the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is the standard, 
whatever the quality of the happiness, and every one 
counts for one, and no one for more than one. The 
Kantian ideal differs from this not only in allowing dif- 
ferences of worth in pleasures apart from their quantity, 
but also in making a profound and ultimate difference 
between the pleasure in one individual and the pleasure 
in another. From the point of view of justice this last 
difference is all-important. Taking the Benthamite 
formula as it stands, there is no reason whatever why 2a 
amount of pleasure in the individual A and none in the 
individual B should not be just as satisfactory an ideal 
as lz amount in A and Iz in B, and yet, from the stand- 
point of justice, the second distribution alone is right 
and the first is horribly wrong. 

Now it is obvious that if the Kingdom of Ends was 
attained in a perfectly harmonious world nothing would 
be called for but to enjoy the result. But in this im- 
perfect world it is equally obvious that some, or rather 
countless, individuals must fail of the full fruition of 
good—must, as we say, ‘‘be sacrificed,’ if we are to 
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advance nearer to the goal for others. Yet if each man 
is an end in himself, can it be said that it is right to 
sacrifice any? (This question, it may be noticed, coin- 
cides in some important respects with the dilemma put 
by Sidgwick at the end of his Methods of Ethics.) 

The first answer would appear to be that though 
sacrifice can be claimed, and claimed justly, under this 
ideal, it is only on one of two conditions. Either we 
have to assume immortality, in which case no sacrifice 
of the individual need be an ultimate sacrifice, but only 
a renunciation for a time, and that for the sake of the 
speedier attainment of everlasting good: or we can 
allow that a man who made a willing sacrifice of him- 
self—who, let us say, died deliberately, without hope of 
immortality, in order to atttain the good life for his 
fellows (Aristotle’s instance)—did in that one glorious 
moment realize the greatest good for himself that his life 
was capable of. 

This would depend on the conviction (which is not 
definitely expressed in the Kantian formula, but which 
seems in no way incompatible with it) that the happi- 
ness of two Ends-in-themselves (given the same quality 
of happiness) was a more reasonable thing to aim at 
than the happiness of one. The one man, then, in aim- 
ing at the more reasonable end, would be actualizing 
the life of reason in himself, and therefore, even in anni- 
hilating himself, would not be treating himself as a 
means but also as anend. Set out in this formal fashion 
heroism may sound a mere matter of arithmetic, but 
there is no reason to boggle at that. One of the ultimate 
significances of arithmetic might very well be to provide 
the framework of generosity, and perhaps all things are 
capable of being numbered and individualized just for 
the sake of love. 

But what of the man from whom an unwilling sacri- 
fice is demanded and exacted? However much the act 
may be in the service of reason, if he is not acting will- 
ingly, it cannot be said that the life of reason is actual- 
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ized in him at all. How then can we avoid treating him 
as a means and not as an end in himself if we insist on 
sacrificing him against his will, or any part of him, to 
win, say, the good of generations yet unborn? And, if 
we give up as a chimera this ideal of ‘‘every man an 
end in himself,’’ it would seem that in certain crucial 
cases we have nothing left to decide by but the amount 
and quality of happiness at large, whether that happi- 
ness exists in different individuals or not. This would 
hold, even if we were to take account of the interme- 
diate view that up to a certain point one man’s happi- 
ness might be sacrificed to another or to others, but that 
there was a limit at which we must pause; for there 
were certain primitive goods, ‘‘the lack of which in the 
life of an ordinary man could not be compensated by 
the exceptional satisfaction, however intense, of the 
privileged few, however gifted.’’! And even this posi- 
tion would be hard to maintain in face of any able de- 
fense, say, of the brilliant Greek civilization, based on 
slavery, or the glorious rush of life in the Renaissance, 
with its background of cruelty and lust. And, it may 
be added, such a defense is only the more telling the 
further we pass from an estimate of gross material 
pleasures to an appreciation of the finer joys of intel- 
lect and art. It is in large part the sense of these 
latter, of their value, of their rarity, and of their neces- 
sary cost, that gives force to the neo-aristocracy of 
Nietzsche’s followers. Are not these fine and high 
pleasures in themselves so valuable that they outweigh 
countless lesser pleasures of lesser men? 

Thus, odd as it sounds, the principle of Benthamism 
(without this all-important qualification of individuals 
as ends in themselves) might lead straight to what Pro- 
fessor MacCunn has neatly opposed to it as Brahminism, 
the principle expressed by the Brahmin to Sir Henry 
Maine, ‘‘that the happiness of one Brahmin was worth 
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at least the happiness of twenty ordinary men”’ 
(op. cit., p. 24). This sense of the worth of the abler 
men, if we add to it the idea of desert, seems to be the 
basis of Aristotle’s justification of slavery; the modern 
aristocrats would differ from him only in disregarding 
that idea: we do not know, they would say, and we do not 
care whether the ablest men deserve the good things or 
not; in any case so much intensity and splendor of life 
is thus attained that it is better they should possess 
them; the right to them is the right of the greatest en- 
joyment; and that right is enough. 

But this is to give up entirely the conception of justice 
we have outlined, and to do this is abhorrent to the 
modern spirit. Yet it would shrink from making a final 
choice between the brilliant individuals, the splendid 
‘‘oreat men,’’ and the humdrum life of prosaic, wide- 
spread satisfaction in multitudinous red-brick villas. It 
usually takes refuge in the hope that no such choice need 
be made; that somehow it will all be right ‘‘in the end,’’ 
and that the welfare of each does really mean the wel- 
fare of all. It is one of the contentions of this essay 
that this hope, which the human mind seems driven to 
cherish, is only justified on a basis of immortality. Yet 
so great is the present distrust of the topic that it is 
possible, and even highly probable, that to most readers 
the idea of considering immortality as affecting the 
problem of political and social justice will seem fantastic, 
and the whole discussion academic and futile. And yet 
on the face of it it does not seem fantastic to say that it 
must make a difference to the plans of a father of his 
people if he thinks all are going to reach their journey’s 
end, or if he knows that some are bound to drop on the 
way and never get any return for all that he makes 
them suffer; unless, indeed, he is not to be a father, but 
a Napoleon, and to look on men as mere tools, and that 
is what we have decided he cannot do. 

The impatience with the subject seems to spring in 
the main from three reasons: the first, and the most 
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potent, being that we are unable to decide for certain 
whether immortality is a reality or not, and still we 
have got to act and be as just as we can. But this does 
not really affect the position; for the fact that we are 
unable to give a decisive answer cannot logically make 
a question any the less important. We may wish it did, 
but it is worth repeating the platitude that wishes will 
not alter the logic of a case, though they often lead to 
thrusting it out of sight. The second cause, less potent 
but still influential, is that the conception of immortality 
has been thought to render all attempt at social better- 
ment in this little life quite unimportant and trivial. If 
it will all be ‘‘put right’’ in another stage of existence, 
why trouble so much about it now? But this question 
has force only if we take a peculiar and what is now 
felt to be a childish view of immortal existence: the 
view, namely, that all is to be ‘‘put right’’ by a purely 
external Being, and without any further effort in any 
sense on the part of individuals. Once this conception is 
given up, immortality comes to be conceived not so much 
as a reversal of this life as a chance of working out its 
factors in a larger sweep and with a larger scope. It 
then becomes, if possible, more important than ever to 
begin the working-out as speedily as can be. But then 
it is surely undeniable that on consideration it must 
appear also of great moment, from the point of view of 
individuals, whether we believe that we have this in- 
finite scope, so far as they are concerned, for the work- 
ing-out or not. And justice must take the point of view 
of individuals. The third reason i= that up to a certain 
point, no doubt, it makes no difference whether we 
believe in immortality or not. But up to a certain point 
it makes no difference whether we are hedonists, utili- 
tarians or idealists, because the standards up to a cer- 
tain point do coincide. And yet there are important 
dividing lines. So here, a vast amount of suffering and 
sacrifice is entirely unnecessary, from each and every 
point of view. No one is the better for the sweating 
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dens, and the sweated are only the worse. There is a 
vast amount of luxury that is almost entirely bad; there 
is also a vast amount that, however delightful and harm- 
less in itself to the possessor, neither increases the total 
sum of enjoyment nor the quality of it, nor could reason- 
ably be held to hasten the coming of that city of God 
which is also the City of Friends. But there is also a vast 
number of sacrifices and deprivations that we exact from 
individuals, against their will, which are not unneces- 
sary if, as we say, ‘‘civilization is to advance.’’ Have 
we any right to do this in the name of Justice, if the 
advance is meaningless to them? 

We may possibly save ourselves for a time from 
having to answer this by averting our eyes from the real 
world, and conceiving an ideal Republic such as Plato’s. 
There we suppose ourselves capable of so arranging 
a community that everyone in it, although they do not 
by any manner of means all attain an equal share of 
‘the good life,’’ yet all attain as much as they are 
capable of. But to believe this possible we have to 
believe our rulers possessed of a wisdom yet unknown 
(as Plato saw), and our world of space and time rich 
and commodious in a way never yet experienced. The 
stupendous nature of the wisdom and wealth required 
will become clearer if we consider for a moment the 
modern ideal of ‘‘the good life.’’ It is not simply the 
ideal of brotherly love alone, as it might have been for 
a Buddhist or an early Christian (though it includes 
such love as an indispensable and indeed dominating 
element). Nor, plainly, is it the mere provision of 
physical health and comfort under the rule of such love; 
that too might be a comparatively easy matter. It is 
the attainment as well of the highest possible standard 
in countless forms of art, knowledge and emotion. A 
moment’s consideration brings before the mind how 
many of these—music, say, or mathematics—require 
wealth, leisure, opportunity and incentive for effort, 
a whole opryia, Which, with our slender resources, is 
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only available for the few. Whatever the principle on 
which we select the few, how in the name of that justice 
which is love (the only satisfactory kind) are we to 
answer the numbers whom we have stinted, without 
their consenting to it, of the comforts they might have 
enjoyed? With the belief in immortality, we can say: 
‘‘Wait, and the prize we are fighting for will be yours 
as much as ours. We take this sacrifice from you be- 
cause it is the only way to reach the goal we all desire.’’ 
But if they can never reach the goal, it is little short of 
a mockery to tell them to wait. We cannot feel, as 
Plato and Aristotle seem to have felt, that an enforced 
self-denial was, for those who could not reach voluntary 
self-sacrifice, the highest possible good. Our modern 
sense of liberty is too sharp for that—our sense, that is, 
of the worthlessness, except as a means to an end, of 
what a man does not freely choose. On one condition 
alone is it conceivable to say that, beneath the discipline 
of education and deprivation, a man, even though he 
rebels against it, may be a higher being in so far as he 
is moving to a higher end, and that condition is that he 
himself should at last realize something of the end. But 
if not, he is not a higher being—he is only, at most, a 
better tool. A concrete instance may drive this home. 
Who can doubt that numbers of people are not 
only less happy, but actually less morally good, through 
being taught to read, to labor in factories and to 
live in cities? If there were no immortality, the 
Chinese refusal to purchase the gains of our civiliza- 
tion at its price might well stand as the more humane 
decision. 

Nor can we avoid the problem by saying, even if we 
knew for certain that there was no such thing as im- 
mortality we could still act as though we believed in 
it and hold those things as just which tended to produce 
a state of things as near the ideal condition as possible, 
even though that ideal condition was nothing but a 
phantom goal. What does it matter, it might be said, 
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whether the ideal pattern which we take as our norm is 
ever to be in actual existence or not?. This pattern is 
the ultimately desirable thing, and the nearer we get to 
it the better we are, whether we ever reach it or not. 
When we have to choose between the many and the few, 
let us choose that course of action which would increase 
the desire for heaven in the minds of men, even though 
there is no such place. 

But in any case this argument could not justify the 
exaction of unwilling sacrifice, or punishment, except 
wherever it could be shown that the individual in ques- 
tion was no worse off for the time than he would other- 
wise have been. And it slurs over the question already 
insisted upon as vital, the very question of fair distribu- 
tion. Perhaps this may best be brought out by suppos- 
ing that in either case—immortality or annihilation— 
the will to brotherly love was incarnate in all men. 
What, in either case, would be its commands? Surely, 
if death ended all, that the advance must be very slow, 
slow enough to allow all to share it equally now. The 
gains of science and of art, that are no gain to the 
present, must be postponed, in mercy to the individuals 
who will never reap the benefit. Even suppose the sum 
total of happiness less in the end, better that than a 
distribution which left some starving who might have 
been filled. . 

The only alternative to this lies in a belief at least 
as daring as, and much less satisfactory than, the belief 
in immortality—the belief in what may be called the 
Positivist heaven; the belief that those in the future 
who are to inherit a better earth will be so many in 
number that the sacrifice of those who preceded them 
would be approved by the good will. And this, it 
should be remembered, must be a willing sacrifice. 
Otherwise the ‘‘good life,’’ whatever else it contains, 
cannot contain as its guiding principle the spirit of 
human love. For that is bound up with individuality; 
it believes instinctively that the mysterious barriers 
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which make individuality, though sometimes they seem 
to divide, really unite us; and therefore above all else it 
reverences and respects these. And justice, if it is to 
be satisfactory, must do the same. 

F. Mewran SraweE . 
Lonpon. 





THE DRAMATIC AND ETHICAL ELEMENTS 
OF EXPERIENCE. 


PROFESSOR J. B. BAILLIE, KING’s COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


_ subject of this paper is one which experience 
is constantly suggesting to the reflective mind. The 
problem it raises is one of the most perplexing in 
practical life, and touches some of the profoundest 
issues of philosophy. At this time I wish to consider 
a few aspects of the subject, more by way of an 
introduction to the problem it involves than anything 
more comprehensive. I shall not try so much to offer 
a solution of the various questions it raises. That 
would carry us further into metaphysics than would be 
desirable in this paper. I shall rather undertake the 
simpler task, but by no means the least important task, 
of stating the question as clearly as I can, and of seeing 
what the issues involved are, and what a solution has 
to attempt to accomplish. In philosophy as in practical 
life, much, indeed a very great deal, is gained if we can 
only see clearly what we want to do, and what we have 
to aim at. 

The problem is not a matter merely for academic dis- 
cussion. It faces us every day, as we shall see at once 
if we consider certain situations, involving quite different 
judgments about human action. A man, e. g., aims at ful- 
filling a comprehensive moral purpose, the reform of a 
social evil, the cure of a disease that is sapping the life 
of thousands, the accumulation of a store of wealth, the 
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realization of a literary or public ambition, the rescue 
of a fellow-creature in an hour of danger, the ruin of 
another’s plans or hopes. He proceeds a certain length, 
he is at the point of achieving the end of his desire, 
when, as we say, suddenly and without warning his 
activity is intercepted sharply and finally, and his career 
of moral effort ends in disaster to himself and his cause. 
This clearly is not an imaginary or unreal experience; 
it is one with which we are all too familiar, and becomes 
more familiar as life means more for us. We could il- 
lustrate it from the side of comedy as well as from the 
side of tragedy. For in both there is presented an aspect 
of man’s experience where the efforts of his will are 
thwarted by agencies which lie outside the seriousness 
of his own moral purposes, where his moral actions be- 
come part, and are seen to be part, of a plan wider than 
that covered by his own foresight. Here the nature 
of his act has to be transmuted into other than moral 
terms if we are to get at its larger meaning, simply be- 
cause, if not so considered, it is fragmentary, unreason- 
able and unintelligible. 

Take again the judgments which we pass on men and 
actions in such cases. From the point of view of the 
man’s own purposes and the effort he exerts to attain 
them, we say that the man is a good man or a bad man, 
a man of noble intentions or of evil ends. But when his 
plans are cut short, when his life is held up in mid- 
career of useful and valuable citizenship, we say ‘‘how 
sad’’; ‘‘it is pitiful,’’ ‘‘pathetic’’; he is a ‘‘creature of 
destiny’’; ‘‘fate is against him’’; he is the creature of 
‘‘accident”’’ or ‘‘fortune’’; his moral efforts seem ‘‘fruit- 
less’’; his moral struggles seem ‘‘wasted energy.’’ In 
the case of the former, the moral aspect of his life, we 
praise or blame him, honor or condemn him, and ex- 
press our judgments of his life accordingly; and do so 
in the manifold ways in which approval and disapproval 
can be expressed by mankind. When we take up the 
other point of view we neither praise nor blame, we 
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neither approve nor disapprove; we pity and regret, we 
sympathize, or we even turn away in horror from the 
truth, or again marvel at the spectacle presented 
before us. 

All this is familiar to anyone with the most ordinary 
experience of life. As so much fact, it is indubitable 
that we do take up these different attitudes toward 
human action and judge them from these different points 
of view. In ordinary life we are content to accept the 
fact that there is this twofold way of looking at man’s 
deeds, and to make these judgments without considering 
the matter further. Human life is too full of the claims 
of the moment to be arrested permanently with prob- 
lems about the meaning of it all. If one type of 
judgment does not exhaust all we have to say, 
we make another equally isolated judgment and pass 
on, satisfied with a rough and ready summing up of 
the case. 

But most of us at some hours, and some of us at all 
hours, find ourselves thrown back on a further ques- 
tion regarding this situation. We feel there is some- 
thing in the case calling for consideration; and this for 
primarily two reasons, which affect people differently 
according to their interest in the question. Some are 
pulled up by the contrast between the seriousness of 
the agent’s moral purpose to himself or to others and 
the apparent futility of his efforts. They see, e. g., that 
the high devotion to a supreme moral end which ab- 
sorbed the agent’s whole energy, and gave to his life 
a meaning and a value, is thrust aside by forces ap- 
parently alien to and certainly distinct from his moral 
end. They ask themselves, Is this moral purpose so su- 
premely important after all? Was it worth while? Was 
it the complete meaning of his life as he (the agent) 
seemed to think it was? In short, when such things hap- 
pen, has morality the last word to say in man’s life? Are 
moral ends so permanent as to justify this whole-hearted 
devotion, which has been thus suddenly annihilated? 
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That is how one of the problems which we are to con- 
sider arises in the reflective mind. 

Another line of reflection meets the same question. 
The two kinds of judgment we have mentioned are en- 
tirely different, and yet they are made about the same 
object, namely the agent’s life and conduct. One kind 
of judgment praises, the other does not and refuses to 
praise—it acquiesces. In virtue of the first, we say the 
agent ought or ought not to have done this or that; in 
other words, the action might or might not have taken 
place but for the man’s ‘‘will.’’ In the other form of 
judgment we take the whole train of events to be in- 
evitable: ‘‘it is so;’’ ‘‘it could not be otherwise;’’ i. e., 
the action could not have taken place except as it did. 
How are these diverse judgments upon the same fact to 
be true at the same time? How are they to be recon- 
ciled, if reconciled they can be? Is one a subservient 
element in the complete meaning of the other, or is 
there some other idea or expression which contains 
both? That some reconciliation is required we must ad- 
mit, for it is one and the same object, namely the action 
and life of the individual, about which these diverse 
statements are made. 

These different forms in which the questions about the 
situation appear doubtless involve one another. They 
are the aspects the situation presents to us when we are 
induced to raise the simplest questions about it. 

It is obvious that if we are to get nearer to the truth 
than the most superficial and off-hand solution we must 
have a clear notion of the sphere of fact to which each 
specific feature refers; we must make up our minds at 
the start regarding the range and limits of judgments 
of praise and blame on the one hand, and the sphere 
within which expressions of pity and fear apply on the 
other. 

What then is the area of human experience to which, 
and to which only, moral judgments apply? Stated 
briefly, we may say that this is determined by the life of 
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man consciously and purposely directed toward union 
with his fellows in a society composed of his fellows. 
We shall find that all judgments of approval or the 
reverse imply this as the ultimate substance to which 
they refer. So true is this that we can safely say life 
in a society and moral approval go together: where we 
approve an action or a character, there we have a social 
whole of some sort; where we have a social whole, there 
we have judgment of approval or disapproval. For 
judgments of approval are not merely passed on others; 
they apply to ourselves in the same sense. Sometimes 
we lay stress on one of these elements, e. g., we approve 
or disapprove the lives of others; sometimes we apply 
the judgment to ourselves in our own conduct. But that 
is a matter of emphasis, for the purposes of the occasion 
in hand. In all cases the judgment involves a reference 
to ourselves as well as to others. Thus if we explicitly 
approve the action of others, we at the same time im- 
plicitly mean that we should do the same in similar cir- 
cumstances, for the end it realizes satisfies a standard, 
acknowledged as controlling the action of men in re- 
lation to their fellows. And similarly with the proper 
changes when we pass moral judgments on ourselves. 

Moreover, in passing a judgment of approval or dis- 
approval we always imply that the action might or might 
not have taken place, no matter what actually happened. 
There is no meaning in approving an act which would 
have happened whether the agent put forward effort or 
not. We should not praise or blame the agent, any more 
than we should praise or blame a sunset or a waterfall 
for being or not being what they are. The possibility of 
the agent putting forward or withholding effort in the 
performance of the act is precisely the reason for our 
judgment when the effort has been exerted. 

There are, of course, other elements in the moral life 
besides those mentioned; but these are fundamental and 
are sufficient for our purpose here. The area of the 
moral life is defined by the relation of man to his fellows 
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in a whole or a society; the maintenance of that whole 
or society by the conscious pursuit of ends shared in by 
ourselves and others constitutes the sphere of what we 
eall moral effort. These ends may or may not be realized 
by our acts and our desires: our judgment of approval 
or disapproval expresses whether or not, and the extent 
to which, the acts or emotions of the individual agent 
conform to those ends. 

So much for the general character of one side of the 
problem. If we reflect on what it involves we shall see, 
first, that it does not cover the whole of man’s life, and 
second, that so far as it goes it is an essential and su- 
preme form of his activity, without which he would not 
be man at all. It does not cover the whole of his life, 
because he has relations to other facts and things besides 
his fellows. He stands in a certain relation to ‘‘nature’’ 
which is common to man and to the brute creation, which 
works by its own laws independently of man, and over 
which at the very best he has only partial control. Thus, 
é. g., man has no power to control an earthquake; he 
cannot, or at least he did not, make the seas and the 
mountains and the streams which drain its valleys. He 
uses but does not create facts of nature. Nature, in vir- 
tue of its own laws, asserts itself in spite of man’s 
efforts, and may annihilate him and his purposes alto- 
gether. Yet nature is indissolubly bound up with man, 
and man with nature. To separate himself from it is 
impossible; nay, it provides in large measure the means 
and conditions of his own preservation, of his own exist- 
ence along with his fellows in society. Hence arises the 
question of nature as such being independent of man’s 
moral life; it may aid or hinder, support or interrupt 
the process of his moral life. That is the first point: 
man’s moral life has limits, and his moral life may be 
invaded by forces and agencies beyond his control. 

But, again, the second point has to be noted carefully: 
man’s moral purposes are supreme in importance and 
value in his own life. He is only man by living in and 
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sharing the life of a society of his fellows. To be a man 
is to be a social unit, and to maintain the social whole 
by continuous effort is to be moral. It is impossible there- 
fore to give up moral ends; to give them up is to cease 
to exist. From this arises what we call the earnestness 
or seriousness of the moral life. It has this character 
because it is our only way of being ourselves, being 
men. No matter what other forces there be outside 
man’s moral life, the purposes which constitute that life 
are absolutely important to him and inseparable from 
him. 

If we bear these two points in mind, the problem we 
raised at the outset will gradually gain in clearness and 
significance. For what we have already said has indi- 
cated how that very problem must arise. 

So far we have dealt with one side of the question— 
the range and limits of the moral life. Now we come to 
the other side—the character of that which bounds and 
interrupts the aims of morality in the way revealed by 
those facts of experience mentioned at the beginning. 

Primarily the facts are to be described by contrast to 
man’s moral life. They consist in whatever does not lie 
within the power of moral beings, either separately as in- 
dividual moral agents, or jointly as a social whole. One 
source from which such facts come has already been in- 
dicated—nature and natural forces. There are two other 
sources. There are the restrictions imposed upon indi- 
viduals by their own finiteness, their specific kind of 
capacity and endowment which constitute them what they 
are, which they did not make, which are there, so to speak, 
to start with, which cannot be altered, and which vary 
from individual to individual and society to society. 
There can be no doubt that this exists; one man cannot 
achieve as much or the same thing as another. No man 
has it in his power to originate the powers which he is to 
exercise; he works within a certain range of possibility, 
the bounds of which are set to him and set for him, and 
are limited in extent and in content. There is again an- 
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other source of the facts we are describing, and that is 
the source to which we trace both our own existence and 
the existence of nature, and which, in the language of 
religion, we describe as God, or, in more general lan- 
guage, the Absolute Whole which contains all objects 
and all forces, human and infrahuman and suprahuman. 
The operation of this Reality is not looked on as exactly 
the same as that either of ourselves or of nature. It 
appears as what we call an all-controlling fate, Destiny, 
Providence. We should, for example, ascribe the proc- 
esses of an earthquake to nature; but we should ascribe 
the maintenance of an orderly plan in all the workings 
of the physical universe to this Absolute Reality. And 
again we should not confine the term Destiny solely to 
the operation of those finite restrictions within which we 
each severally realize our moral life. No doubt we might 
and ultimately must trace both nature as such or our own 
restricted powers to this one source. But in ordinary life 
we do not at once do so; and our general view of the 
situation will not be immediately affected if we keep 
them distinct for the time being. 

Now there are many different ways in which all of 
the factors just mentioned operate upon the sphere of 
moral purpose. But in general they do so in two forms— 
i. e., in the form which we call accident, and in the form 
which we call necessity. These, indeed, are in a sense 
only two ways of describing the same thing. The root 
idea in both is independence of our moral ends, of those 
purposes directly or indirectly within our power to carry 
out. An accident is an event which lies beyond the sphere 
of our purpose and cuts across the process of realizing 
it. Thus, e. g., a man is fulfilling the round of his 
day’s work, when the roof of the building in which he 
works gives way and permanently interrupts his activity ; 
a slate falls off the roof just at the moment a passer-by 
is walking below and injures him; the machinery of a 
ship cracks while a traveler is taking a voyage. In such 
cases we have what we call an accident, something that 
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has happened directly affecting but beyond the range of 
our own conscious purpose. Moreover, an accident is al- 
ways a detail, an event or a mere discrete series; and 
we take it in isolation and keep it in isolation as long as 
we speak of it as an accident. When we trace the course 
of such events, see them connected as a continuous se- 
quence, then we find that what happened was not isolated 
but was part of a system. In that case we speak of it 
not as an accident but as a certainty; it was bound to 
happen, was necessitated. But here again we have the 
same characteristic. What was bound to happen, and 
could not have been prevented by and yet interfered 
with the process of the realization of our purpose, is 
just something that is independent of our ends. Hence 
the. view so often expressed that accidents are just what 
we cannot explain, i. e., are isolated; and again that there 
is no accident when we explain how it came about, that 
is, when it is shown to form part of a continuity.’ 

In the form, then, of accidents or necessities, these 
factors provide elements that enter into our moral ex- 
perience and yet are neither derived from it nor modi- 
fiable by it nor dependent upon it. Accidents or neces- 
sities come from a source beyond our power, and so 
beyond the moral life. What we say of them, therefore, 
is not that we approve or disapprove of them, but simply 
that they are, and are controlled by laws and principles 
other than those that govern the moral life. They may 
assist the moral life, and our pursuit of moral ends; as, 
for example, when a favorable breeze brings the mer- 
chant home at the precise time which will further his 
commercial interests, or when a shower of rain falls pre- 
cisely when the despairing farmer needs it for his crops, 





* What these positions involve we need not stop to consider. They 
bear out what we have said, that accident and necessity can be looked 
on as aspects of the same fact, the one expressing the discrete details 
as such, the other the continuous system as such. For our argument, 
therefore, they have the same significance, and do not raise separate 
problems. 
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or when a man’s great powers of intellect and relia- 
bility of will gain him a position over a crowd of his 
fellows. As every man knows to his own cost, accidents 
may be just as cruelly against him. But whether they 
favor or check the realization of his aims, in both cases, 
as we say, they are beyond his control; they just hap- 
pen and lie outside the scope of his responsible moral 
purpose. 

Here, then, we can see the range of facts belonging to 
this other side of the problem we raised at the start. 
Their character is that they appear as necessity, fate, 
destiny, or as accident, as fortune, as capricious incal- 
culable events. They may enter to any extent into the 
moral life; they even condition the very existence of the 
moral life. Our statements about them do not consist of 
approvals or disapprovals, but of statements of what 
simply is, and of what has, over and above their bare 
existence, the quality of being favorable or unfavorable 
to our specific moral aims. They can be either helpful or 
the reverse, just because they lie apart from, operate in- 
dependently of, and are derived from sources distinct 
from, our own moral effort and purpose. 

We are now in a position to discover how there may 
be a clash of operations between the two sides of our 
experience to which we have called attention. Be it 
noted at once that they are inseparable, the moral side 
and the non-moral side, from whatever source it comes. 
Man’s moral life is inseparable from nature and natural 
forces, as we have already stated; the very food which 
supplies the basis of physical life, the securing of 
which constitutes so large an area of his moral life, 
is derived from that source. It is evident again that 
man’s moral life is inseparable from his own mental 
equipment, his intellectual powers, his hereditary en- 
dowment, his resources and possibilities. It is equally 
evident that man as a finite being, sharing only a frag- 
ment of the activity of the life of the universe but 
sharing it in a certain way and to a certain degree, is 
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inseparable from the one Whole of which all finite indi- 
vidualities are but parts and elements. 

It is precisely this very distinctness of the moral life 
from these other factors to which we have referred, com- 
bined with their inseparable relation, that is the source 
of the problem we raised, and of the different judgments 
we pass on human situations. Whenever there is such an 
invasion of the moral life and purposes of the individual 
on the part of those other factors mentioned, as either 
subordinates moral ends to the latter or produces a serious 
interruption to the successful realization of moral ends, 
then we have the elements of a dramatic situation. 
There is nothing dramatic in a moral condition as such; 
it is one which ought or ought not to be; that is all. There 
is nothing dramatic in, e. g., the processes of nature as 
such; they simply are such and such, and their course is 
governed by what we call necessary laws. But when a 
being who ought or ought not to be in such and such a 
condition has to be in a given situation in spite of or 
along with his moral end, there we have the possibilities 
of a drama. There is no drama without personality, 
without the deliberate and stormy struggle for supreme 
moral ends. But there is no drama unless this person- 
ality is laboring toward fulfilment in the midst of con- 
ditions alien to and invading his moral effort. An essen- 
tial aspect of the drama lies thus in the fact of conflict 
of alien elements in human experience. Moreover, the 
interest of the drama is centered, so to say, in the suc- 
cess or failure of one of the parties to the conflict, namely 
the personality of the agent. We are not concerned di- 
rectly with the significance of these non-moral agencies 
per se, but only in so far as they exercise an effect on 
and within the life of the spiritual agent whom they in- 
vade, only so far as they bear on the triumph or failure 
of the agent. Again, in every dramatic situation the 
whole meaning and interest center round one essential 
factor in the moral life as such, the limitation of moral 
ends by non-moral factors. The dramatic situation of the 
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individual is the expression in, it may be, an acute form of 
the essential life of morality as such. It is not merely an 
individual episode we are called on to witness. It is the 
fate of morality itself as a form of human activity. It is 
the fate, therefore, of our own ends and purposes in the 
plan of things which is presented before us in the drama. 

For this reason we find that, e. g., in tragedy we are 
moved by ‘‘pity and fear.’’ Pity and fear imply sym- 
pathy; and sympathy is a relation of like to like, of our 
self with another self. But it is sympathy of a peculiar 
kind. The sympathy is not mere fellow-feeling with the 
other individual; for that involves merely an imagina- 
tive placing of ourselves in his position. In tragedy we 
do not so much imaginatively place ourselves in his posi- 
tion; rather the very nature of his position compels us 
to identify ourselves with his lot. He is representing the 
universal condition in which man’s personality exists. 
His position, therefore, is our position, for his position 
is that of human personality itself, and that is our life.* 

That, then is the general character of the dramatic 
situation as distinct from the merely moral situation. It 
is a conflict within the life of a moral personality. It 
takes place between the moral purposes constituting his 
very being, and agencies of an alien character which 
invade these purposes and their successful operation 
through his effort. And it takes place necessarily be- 
cause his experience, as a whole, involves the presence 
of these agencies. 

It is easy to see, by the aid of this interpretation, the 
different ways in which the dramatic situation may 
and does arise. The form in a given connection depends 
entirely on the character of the invading agency. It may 
come from the forces of nature, disaster, ‘‘accident’’ or 
fortune. The relation of the moral purpose to this gives 





*Hence our ‘‘pity’’ and ‘‘fear’’ are always as much for ourselves 
as for the individual overwhelmed by a tragic situation. Similarly 
in the merriment of comedy our pleasure as spectators—so high because 
the end is to be joyous and not disastrous—has an universal basis. 
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us one kind of drama. It may come from the play of one 
moral character on another, each following the ‘‘bent’’ 
of his own constitution, his limited range of possibilities 
and ends; a bent from which the individual cannot 
escape, and which leads him or her in a direction pro- 
ducing conflict and clash between finite moral end and 
finite moral end, finite personality and finite personality. 
Much of the best tragedy is of this kind, and much of the 
best comedy. It may, again, arise through the operation 
in an individual life of the agencies and conditions im- 
posed by the destiny controlling all things, and from 
which the individual cannot escape by his own effort. 

A particular case of this last type is where a conflict of 
necessary ends within the individual life takes place in 
such a way that no actual unification of the ends is pos- 
sible; and where therefore the conflict can only be stilled 
by ruin and disaster to the personality. An example of 
this is found in Antigone, or again in the fate of Ottilie in 
Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften? 


*In such cases the conflict is due to the fact that the conditions under 
which the individual’s moral life is lived produce a situation where two 
supreme moral ends demand satisfaction, two supreme moral laws demand 
obedience from the individual, while at the same time submission to one 
involves rejection of the other. In the case of Antigone it was the 
opposing claims of the law of the family and the law of the state as 
administered by the ruler. They meet in Antigone’s life only to present 
conflicting demands. Had a higher law satisfying both claims been 
found, the dramatic situation would have been avoided; for then 
Antigone could only as a moral agent adopt the higher law. If this 
had been rejected she would have been herself culpable, and the result 
would not call forth pity and fear, but moral disapproval. But in the 
absence of such a higher law the conflict was morally insoluble; and 
since it was unavoidable the situation became dramatic. In many cases 
a higher law may exist, or be discoverable, and yet not be found by 
the individual, either through lack of opportunity, or lack of capacity. 
In these cases the situation is again dramatic; the drama is created 
by the limitations of circumstance or of mental endowment. The 
position is pathetic; moral categories do not apply. But in some of 
these cases it is often possible to find that the individual has not used 
his powers to meet the situation, and that the conflict could have been 
avoided had he done so. Hence the practical difficulty in cases of this 
kind of distinguishing between a culpable blunder and a_ hopeless 
tragedy. 
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Again the dramatic situation may take two specifically 
different forms. On the one hand the conflict may be 
temporary, and be mainly sustained by the play of acci- 
dent not ultimately harmful to the individual. The 
accident thwarts his purposes and perplexes him for a 
time to any extent without, however, absolutely over- 
throwing him or his ends. Ultimately, and in the long 
run, it is found to support or further his own personality 
and assist his own fulfilment. The process of conflict is 
annoying and perplexing, even painful to some extent; but 
the issue is happy and joyous. This dramatic situation is 
the feature of Comedy. The alternation of success and 
failure in the process of arriving at the result, combined 
with the knowledge that the issue is favorable to the per- 
sonality involved constitutes the source of the merriment 
and humor the situation affords, first to the spectators and 
afterwards to the individual concerned in the drama.* 

On the other hand, a conflict may take place which 
leads to the ruin and disaster of the moral personality, 
and the overthrow of his finite life and its plans. Here 
the issue, whatever it be, is arrived at through the waste 
of moral life in some form or other, and does not lead to 
the fulfilment of finite personality at all. This consti- 
tutes the dramatic situation of Tragedy. It may have, 
as we say, a ‘‘fitting’’ termination as regards certain 
individuals in the situation. ‘‘Eternal justice’’ may be 
triumphant over the wrongdoer; but even so, the result is 
arrived at through the waste and ruin of the good man, 
too; and therein lies the sting of the tragedy. The pun- 
ishment of the wrongdoer is only to be brought about by 
disaster to the good man. The punishment is a moral 
result, not tragic; the ruin of the good, tragic, not moral. 





*The various kinds of comedy arise in the way in which the elements 
above indicated are arranged, from the degree of seriousness of the pur- 
poses at stake, the dignity of the persons concerned, the triviality or other- 
wise of the circumstances which form the setting of the situation and the 
transparency of the ultimate issue. Hence comedy ranges from pure 
farce up to a situation just short of tragedy. 
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It is important to note that the conflict spoken of arises 
out of a conflict of elements within a personal life, which 
in some sense is, and must be considered to be, a whole. 
Some kind of ultimate reconciliation is therefore at once 
presupposed by the conflict and demanded by the situa- 
tion to justify its existence. There could be no conflict 
of the elements unless there were some unity to be found 
in a single plan or principle. And there can be no 
rationale in the conflict unless that unity appears at the 
end as the reconciliation of the elements involved in the 
conflict. In comedy the reconciliation is brought about 
by the course of events; in tragedy it is not, it remains 
a demand. Hence it is that tragedy seems so often to 
indicate the presence of an irrational element, a surd, 
in human experience. The solution of the conflict in 
tragedy does not lie in the circumstances or the develop- 
ment of the plot. It is only to be found, if found at all. 
by going beyond or behind the actual drama, by appeal- 
ing to a deeper or more comprehensive principle. The 
appeal is made away from the dramatic outlook either to 
the comprehensive consolations of the religious attitude 
toward experience, or to the conceptual interpretation 
of experience by speculative reflection. In the former 
ease the tragedies of human existence are looked upon, 
so to say, as part of the larger Divina Commedia of 
spiritual life; in the latter case the apparent irration- 
ality of the tragic situation is distilled in the pure 
ether of vopere vohaews. 

One more point in conclusion. It will be seen from 
what has been said, that the dramatic situation is an in- 
separable phase of all human life. Doubtless it is best 





5 An optimistic type of religion is bound to show all tragedies to be 
incidents in a larger plan whose issue is joyous. ‘‘Our light afflictions 
which are but for a moment work for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’’ It is most interesting thus to find that the 
essential principle of Comedy is considered a truer resolution of the 
eonflicts of life than Tragedy. Dante’s great poem is an illustration of 
this view that Comedy is higher than Tragedy. Hence, doubtless, the 
title of the poem. 
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exhibited, especially perhaps in tragedy, in the case of 
great and outstanding personalities. The skill of the 
dramatic artist in large measure consists in his careful 
selection of his characters and situations for the purpose 
of conveying dramatic effect. But the dramatic situation 
is inseparable from human life, not only in all its forms 
but in all its stages. This is acknowledged when we 
speak of the tragedies and comedies of child-life. And 
it appears historically in the incessant reappearance in 
literary form of dramatic presentations of life at the low- 
liest levels of human existence. 
J. B. Barure. 
Kine’s CoLLece, ABERDEEN. 





ETHICS AND LAW. 
CHARLES W. SUPER. 


“C*INCE law is subordinate to ethic, or, in other 

words, since both those who command and those 
who obey are bound morally to regard, in the last 
resort, the commands of the moral law, it follows that 
the ultimate ends of law are suspended upon that of 
ethic, deducible from it, and justifiable by it. The logic 
of law is a reproduction of that of ethic, but applied to 
overt acts only.’’ The scholarly author of ‘‘The Theory 
of Practice’’ has no doubts on the relation of law to 
ethic, a position which he believes to have established in 
other parts of his work. He declares further that there 
is continually in progress an alteration or conflict ‘‘and 
at every step of it, the appeal always lies from the law 
to the principles and logic of ethic.’’ Surely, this ‘‘is a 
hard saying: who can hear it?’’ It is perhaps true 
that a good deal of modern legislation has an ethical end 
in view; but the history of legislation is very far from 
bearing out the assertion of Mr. Hodgson. In organized 
society there is in progress now, as there has always 
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been, a continuous struggle between those who have and 
those who have not but desire to have. Almost everyone 
has an opportunity to study at first hand legislation on 
a small scale, in the various ordinances that are passed 
by municipal councils. It is seldom that ethical grounds 
are urged in favor of any proposed measure or are the 
decisive factor in its enactment. The reasons put forth 
are justice and expediency, usually the latter. In larger 
legislative bodies the same arguments that we find cur- 
rent in the smaller ones are alleged over and over again. 
We may say that the chief characteristic of an ethical 
act or of ethical conduct is that it aims at a remoter 
rather than an immediate good, and that in any event 
the elected course can injure no one. The man who post- 
pones taking vengeance upon an enemy for the reason 
that it will be more terrible for the delay puts off what 
to him is a remoter good when placed alongside a nearer 
one; but he would in this way inflict an injury of the 
larger number if his example were followed by others. 
‘‘Do unto others as if you were the others.’’ ‘‘What 
you would not have done to yourself, do not unto any- 
one else.’’ ‘‘Deal with your fellow-man as you would 
have him deal with you.’’ ‘‘So regulate your actions 
that they may be taken as a rule for the guidance of all 
men.’’ These and similar dicta may be accepted as 
maxims of ethical conduct and criteria of the same. 
How few men can rise to the largeness of vision which 
they demand! Still fewer are they who can put such 
magnanimous maxims into actual practice. We may ap- 
prove and admire what we have not the strength of will 
to carry into effect. It is probable that in the domain 
of ethics no confession has been more frequently made 
than that of weakness of will in the presence of clear 
moral discernment. By far the larger part of legisla- 
tion has in the very nature of the case no moral quality, 
and cannot have. In this respect it is a counterpart of 
life. A great portion of our lives is occupied in eating 
and sleeping. They are essential to our physical exist- 
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ence. In themselves they are neither right nor wrong: 
it is only when indulged to excess that they become im- 
moral. Similarly, by far the greater portion of every 
body of laws deals with affairs that are neither right nor 
wrong, and have nothing to do with justice or injustice: 
they are simply expedient or inexpedient. When law 
represents the convictions or aspirations of a democracy, 
its animus is usually more nearly ethical than where it 
is the decree of an autocrat or a clique. Apparent ex- 
ceptions are, however, not always real; for the autocrat 
who is at the top of the political ladder may represent 
and give force and effect, through law, to the aspirations 
of those who are at the bottom. In all cases, however, 
law is behind public opinion; usually it is far in the rear. 
Customs and ideas are often as carefully heeded as if 
they were statutes, although everybody is perfectly free 
to ignore them. The moral convictions of prescient in- 
dividuals are frequently millenniums in advance of the 
mass of mankind. These are often diametrically op- 
posed to current theory and practice. We have a con- 
spicuous instance in the doctrines and fate of Socrates. 
He maintained that one ought never to do wrong, or, 
conversely, that one ought always to do right, and that 
the relation of parties to each other did not alter the in- 
trinsic worth of an act. He based his belief on the ex- 
istence of an intrinsic value in ethical conduct. It is 
doubtful whether any man before him held and defended 
this doctrine with the insight and pertinacity shown by 
him. He was condemned, not by a court of law but by 
a legislature. We may say that a special act was passed 
for the purpose of making him a law-breaker. He real- 
ized the loneliness of his position and clearly expounded 
it to those who had his life in their power, notwith- 
standing the apparent egotism of his assertion. Similar 
cases have occurred here and there in the past, although 
none of equal prominence. A later instance of remark- 
able foresight is the edict of tolerance issued by Henry 
IV of France. Its wisdom is becoming more and more 


Vol. XIX.—No. 1. 6 
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evident as time goes on, notwithstanding that it is still 
far from being observed in many parts of the world. In 
fact it is nowhere fully in vogue, even as to non-essen- 
tials. To everyone who is able to form a conception of 
man’s relation to Deity and of the impenetrable veil that 
intervenes between us and the invisible world there is no 
attitude of mind so intrinsically unreasonable as the in- 
tolerant. Its intensity is generally in proportion to igno- 
rance. What is the explanation? It seems to be this: 
In every primitive state of society there prevails a dead 
level of uniformity. Everything is done according to 
use and wont. There are no nonconformists and no dis- 
senters. This continues longest with respect to those 
relations that are supposed to exist between man and the 
higher powers. He who dares to think and act differ- 
ently from the mass disturbs these relations and invites 
disaster upon the tribe. Owing to man’s ever-present 
consciousness of his weakness before the forces of na- 
ture, he is nervously suspicious of everyone who acts in 
such a way as to disturb the established order of events. 
At this early stage of society, men are too ignorant to 
take any account of what man thinks as long as it is not 
translated into actions. Hence he who refuses to con- 
form outwardly to established and inherited customs is 
a dangerous person. 

We find, for example, that the medieval church was 
concerned only about conformity to an established ritual ; 
it took little account of beliefs. The Italian Humanists 
were almost all rationalists of an extreme type besides 
being men of loose lives. But as they outwardly prac- 
ticed the ceremonies prescribed by the church, the hier- 
archy did not molest them. There was a rational excuse 
for the persecutions against the Christians sanctioned by 
the Roman emperors. When the head of the state was 
regarded as the divine embodiment of its underlying and 
sustaining principle, the citizen who refused to do him 
homage was at least constructively a traitor. On the 
other hand the French Protestants never wearied in 
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assuring the king of their loyalty and devotion; but 
because they refused to conform to the usages of the 
established church they were branded as undesirable 
citizens and maltreated in every imaginable way. In 
such cases the influence of the hierarchy which feels 
that its craft is in danger counts for a good deal.’ 

The history of slavery exhibits in a striking way the 
length of time that may elapse between the first enuncia- 
tion of an opinion or a doctrine and its final acceptance 
by the majority of mankind. It has been an established 
institution from the earliest times, and still exists. Yet 
the founder of the Stoic school seems to have been the 
first man to recognize its injustice. That many of his 
disciples came to hold the same view is evinced not only 
by their professions but also by the frequency of manu- 
mission among them, especially in Rome. Albeit no 
propaganda was undertaken against it; even the New 
Testament is virtually silent on the subject. After ex- 
isting in one form and another throughout the Middle 
Ages, it assumed a new guise with the beginning of the 
African trade in human beings. In England some of 
the smaller sects, notably the Quakers, opposed it on 
ethical grounds, but not until the appearance of Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Macaulay and others in the arena did 
a general movement for its abolition begin. This result 





*How natural it is even for persons of some intelligence to re- 
sent a departure from use and wont was strikingly illustrated in an 
instance that came under my observation some years ago. It exhibited 
the germ which has so often developed into the most vindictive per- 
secution. A young lady from the middle West changed her residence 
to New England. Intentionally or inadvertently she acquired some 
peculiarities of pronunciation, which she brought with her on a visit 
among her former associates. One of these remarked to me that he 
was disgusted with Miss M. for discarding the English of her earlier 
years. I have noticed the same thing among German peasants, when 
one of their number, through residence in another district, acquires 
a mode of speech different from that which he learned in childhood. 
An oft-quoted proverb among them is: ‘‘Talk as your bill grew.’’ 
When an innovation in a wholly unimportant matter is resented, how 
much more vigorously will this be done in essentials! 
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was chiefly due to the growth of humanitarian sentiments, 
of which the Wesleyan revival was the most marked evi- 
dence. As is well known, its chief promoter declared 
that ‘‘slavery is the sum of all villainies.’’ It is gener- 
ally admitted that it virtually died out in the northern 
states before it was legally abolished, experience having 
proved that it was unprofitable. Here, at least, ethical 
motives had little influence in the movement. The same 
thing may be affirmed of the liquor traffic. The most 
frequently heard arguments both for and against it are 
economic. Only a very small number of persons hold 
that it is a sin to drink alcoholic liquors in any quantity, 
however small. Ethical considerations play a very in- 
significant part in the controversy. 

That ethical progress is social rather than statutory 
is convincingly shown by the terminology we find in 
some languages. The evidence is unconscious and unin- 
tentional, therefore all the more convincing. Sitten in 
German means custom, use and wont, pure and simple. 
Manners and customs are Sitten; but neither the Eng- 
lish nor the German predicates any moral quality. On 
the other hand, when we say that certain practices are 
Unsitten or unsittlich, we put into them a signification 
which they have in modern speech but which they did 
not originally contain. Although the moral concepts are 
not engendered by social life, they are developed under 
social conditions. We further see this in our word 
‘‘moral,’’ which is merely a repetition of what we saw 
in the German terms above cited. It is derived from 
mos, mores. Cicero says distinctly that moralis pertains 
to mores. It has, therefore, only the remotest connec- 
tion with our English term ‘‘morals,’’ while moralitas, 
the ancestor of ‘‘morality,’’ does not occur in classical 
Latin. 

The wide divergence between public opinion and statute 
law is strikingly shown by the popular attitude, in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, toward certain forms of sexual immo- 
rality. The law makes no distinction between a common 
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murderer and him who slays the dishonorer of wife or 
daughter. Yet it rarely happens that a jury will convict 
a criminal of the latter class. Even when a husband 
kills the accepted paramour of his wife, few juries will 
find him guilty of murder. There is reason to believe 
that both the South Europeans and the Slavs are more 
lenient in this regard than the Germanic peoples. Testi- 
mony in matters of this kind, when intentional, is usually 
open to suspicion; but persons who have had oppor- 
tunities for obtaining evidence on this point at first hand 
are for the most part unanimous. Moreover, passages 
here and there in literature bear in the same direction. 
In this matter the ancient Romans under the Empire 
were more lax than the Greeks, and far more so than 
under the Republic. The irregular liaisons of the Roman 
matrons are matters of frequent remark both by the his- 
torians and the satirists. Plutarch, however, regards 
the adultery of a wife as an annoyance that is to be 
borne by the philosopher with as little perturbation of 
mind as possible. So far as we have evidence, herein 
lies almost the only difference between the ethical sys- 
tem of Socrates and that of the most advanced nations 
of modern times. If we may trust Xenophon, he did not 
even regard courtesans as a necessary evil, but rather 
as an indispensable class in the body politic. While in 
some European countries the law goes so far as to recog- 
nize the harm that may arise from this class of persons, 
it proceeds no farther than regulation. On the other 
hand, in Germanic lands regulation is not attempted, all 
efforts of legislation being directed toward suppression. 
The ancient point of view is that sexual irregularities 
partake of the nature of contract or bargain and sale, to 
which both parties consent, and that there can therefore 
be no wrong or injustice. Although harlotry was for- 
bidden to the daughters of Israel, prostitution was in 
general vogue all over the East. Both Charlemagne and 
Frederick Barbarossa issued severe edicts against it, but 
they do not appear to have had much effect. The Cru- 
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sades had a very deleterious influence upon the sexual 
morality of western Europe. It is said that the Council 
of Constance, in 1414, brought together fifteen hundred 
courtesans. For centuries before and after the com- 
mencement of the modern era, most of the German mu- 
nicipalities were constantly engaged in legislation de- 
signed to restrict the evil. There is no evidence that 
much was accomplished. The sale of indulgences had a 
particularly harmful effect in this respect. A general 
and gradual improvement took place, not as the result 
of legislation but in common with the general progress 
of enlightenment. We frequently come across the asser- 
tion that you cannot make men moral by legislation. It 
is usually made by persons who appear to think they are 
uttering a weighty thought. In reality it is mere non- 
sense. The object of law is not to make men moral, but 
to keep them from injuring one another. Wherever the 
object of law is to make men moral it fails of its object; 
therefore, in order that men may become moral there 
should be no legislation. This is about the sort of an- 
archy preached by Tolstoy. With men as they are, a 
society without some law, written or unwritten, could not 
exist. The object of law is to protect me in life and 
property, not to keep my enemy from desiring to kill 
or maim me or from coveting my possessions. Selfish- 
ness is such a powerful motive in the human breast that 
almost all legislation is directed against its outward ex- 
pression in action. It is a curb designed to retain every 
man within a circumscribed sphere of activity. It does 
not inquire about motives; to do so would be rank folly. 
Hallam says somewhere that we literally live among the 
snares and pitfalls of law. Yet the fact is patent to 
every reader of history who reflects, that its whole course 
is strewn right and left with repealed or ignored or 
evaded laws. The statute books of a nation are no 
trustworthy guide to its morals or even its justice. Prob- 
ably the best test of the moral quality of an act is the 
degree of its unselfishness or the measure of the in- 
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tensity by which the actor elects an immaterial to a 
material interest. All that a man hath, that is, all his 
possessions, will he give for his life; if then he gives 
life itself, either in service to his fellow-men or as a 
direct sacrifice or for a cause that will better them, what 
more can he do? It is conceivable that a deed may be 
ethical from the view point of the doer; that is, it may 
be prompted by a purely unselfish motive which would 
be unethical if adopted as a rule of universal conduct. 
This seems to have been the interpretation given by the 
ancient Jews in the case of Abraham’s willingness to 
sacrifice his son in obedience to what he believed to be 
his duty. As a historical fact the incident has no value, 
but the manner in which the New Testament writers deal 
with it is instructive. They call it faith. Faith, how- 
ever, is not necessarily ethical. A man may invest in 
an uncertain enterprise because he has faith that it will 
prove remunerative. It is nevertheless a factor in all 
ethical conduct, since it invariably has regard to the 
future more than the present. 

Justice is essentially a virtue of organized society. It 
is the abstract expression for something which we claim 
as belonging to us but which is often denied us by others. 
We sometimes hear men speak of being unjust to them- 
selves. This is rather a figure of speech than an expres- 
sion of actual feelings. Conversely, ethics is the abstract 
term for a personal virtue: it is individual excellence. 
Ethics takes little account of other people’s opinion, be- 
cause it is based on personal conviction. Hence the law 
cannot compel men to act from ethical motives. It can 
take cognizance only of conduct, not of what may be 
called ‘‘secret sins.’’ When Jesus said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart,’’ he was speak- 
ing of an unethical motive. The state of mind to which 
he had reference cannot be prevented by law. In like 
manner it may be said that the man who is honest only 
so far as the law constrains him is essentially dishonest. 
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Under circumstances where the fear of the consequences 
of a dishonest act does not deter such a person, he yields 
to temptation and becomes a moral criminal. It is the 
strong sense of a personal obligation to a power ‘‘not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness’’ which charac- 
terizes the ethical man. That the ‘‘not ourselves’’ may 
be impersonally conceived does not necessarily impair 
the force of the felt obligation, for it is well known that 
atheists have occasionally acted from the highest possible 
motives. They could probably give no other reason for 
them than that given by Herbert Spencer for abhorring 
cruelty: they could not help it. A man of this stamp, 
when brought face to face with temptation, does not say, 
with Joseph, ‘‘How then can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God?’’ but, ‘‘How can I sin against my 
highest conceptions of duty?’’ The law may be a terror 
to evildoers: it cannot deter men from thinking evil. 
The end for which the state exists (and legislation is the 
state acting in its corporate capacity) is justice, not 
ethics. Aristotle has observed that man alone has a sense 
of justice and injustice. He has a conception or innate 
idea of the reciprocal obligation existing between every 
man and his fellow-man. Man learned by experience 
that the attainment of justice is easier for him in his 
collective capacity than when acting individually or 
even in small groups; hence he unconsciously formed the 
state and instituted government. This idea is well illus- 
trated by the story found in Herodotus. It may have a 
very slight foundation in fact, but it sets forth the Greek 
view, and is probably true to experience. A certain 
Deioces, who was a man of mark in his own village, 
‘‘applied himself with greater zeal and earnestness than 
ever before to the practice of justice among his fellows. 
It was his conviction that justice and injustice are en- 
gaged in perpetual war with one another.’’ Owing to 
his singular uprightness, all the surrounding villages 
had recourse to him in their quarrels and suits. After 
a while, however, he refused to sit in judgment on the 
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affairs of others to the neglect of his own. Thereupon 
lawlessness broke out afresh. Then the Medes assembled 
from all quarters and declared that they could not live 
thus any longer. They desired a king to save them and 
their country from anarchy. The friends of Deioces 
presented his claims with such force that he was chosen 
to fill the office. Herodotus then informs us what the 
newly elected king required of his subjects, and adds 
that he continued to administer justice as before, al- 
though his mode of procedure was different. This story 
is parallel, in many respects, with the account given of 
the manner by which Saul was chosen king of Israel; 
the standpoint of the narrator is, however, different. 
The elders of Israel said, ‘‘Give us a king to judge us.’’ 
When Samuel tried to dissuade them they cried the more, 
‘*We will have a king over us; that we also may be like 
all the nations; and that our king may judge us.’’ 

An ethical motive may enter into the sense of justice, 
but it is not necessarily a part of it. Men have a sense 
of justice and injustice who are strangers to ethical 
promptings. Gaius on Justinian says, ‘‘Justice is the 
continual desire of always rendering to each one that 
which is his due.’’ And again, ‘‘The maxims of the law 
are: to live honestly, to hurt no one, to render to each 
one his due.’’ We see the various labor organizations 
and the woman suffragists, especially in England, to 
mention no others, insisting and persisting that they are 
demanding justice and nothing but justice, and that laws 
should be enacted as a means of securing the end they 
are striving for. Herbert Spencer seems to find the 
germ of the idea of justice in the desire for revenge. 
Albeit, the conception of justice is not coterminous with 
the desire for revenge. The latter is always the more 
powerful motive. We can study its operation among 
schoolboys. Sam and Harry are good friends. But one 
day, when Sam is passing along the street, Harry, seized 
by a sudden spirit of mischief, hits him with a snowball. 
Sam’s dignity is insulted and he determines to get even, 
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and when an opportunity occurs hits him with a much 
harder ball. Sam now thinks Harry a fool for getting 
mad about a little matter, and plans a still worse trick. 
Among boys such an affair can never go very far; on 
the other hand, vendettas and blood-feuds are a serious 
matter. How they often end is dramatically told in 
‘‘Stringtown on the Pike.’’ We may study the opera- 
tion of the same feelings in the history of the ancient 
Greeks. There, however, retaliation took a twofold form. 
It was expressed in the formula: Outdo an enemy in in- 
juries and a friend in benefits. In the second case grati- 
tude becomes an important factor, and ethical in form if 
not in content. Ethical aspirations bear the same rela- 
tion to individual acts that the aroma does to flowers. 
Just as most flowers are without fragrance or with little 
but are nevertheless beautiful, in like manner many 
deeds that are without an ethical factor nevertheless win 
our admiration. The father who metes out justice to his 
son exactly as he would to a stranger, that is, acts with- 
out personal bias where the temptation is particularly 
strong, wins our approval because we see that he has 
acted justly; nevertheless he does not arouse our enthu- 
siastic admiration to the same degree as does the person 
who sacrifices his life for a friend or a cause where the 
sacrifice can have no possible advantage for him. 

It is by no means certain that legislation has any in- 
fluence on the growth of ethical principles. These were 
the same under Hammurabi that they are under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Laws, on the other hand, are continually 
changing. There has been a gradual approach to secur- 
ing justice for every man in the body’ politic, although it 
is probable that there have been frequent retrogressions. 
It was a capital offense under Henry VIII, under Queen 
Anne, and under George IV, to steal an article of the 
value of five shillings; yet convictions became rarer and 
rarer until they ceased altogether, because juries had 
gradually come to feel that the theft of a piece of prop- 
erty of small value was a trivial offense compared with 
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the murder of a human being. It may be that after sev- 
eral generations have been constrained by law to act 
ethically, their successors will come to feel ethically; but 
progress, if there be any in this respect, is very slow. 
The most ancient laws that have come down to us reveal 
a striking desire on the part of the lawgiver to do justice, 
sanguinary as many of them are. The difference, com- 
pared with our own time, is much more in the applica- 
tion than in the spirit. Man has always had a clear 
recognition of a distinction between right and wrong, 
between justice and injustice. Time and experience have 
done little more than to readjust the relation of the 
parties in interest. A remarkable example of the tardi- 
ness of jurisprudence compared with the growth of the 
feeling of justice is related by Tacitus. A rich citizen 
had been assassinated by one of his slaves. According 
to law, all his fellow-slaves had incurred the penalty of 
death. The number in this instance amounted to sev- 
eral hundred. A minority of the senators strenuously 
objected to the execution. Even the rabble rose in mutiny 
against an atrocious law, and it could be carried into 
effect only with the aid of the imperial guard. Says M. 
Denis (‘‘Histoire des théories et des idées morales’’) in 
commenting on this incident: ‘‘Ainsi cette canaille la 
plus vile de l’univers au point de vue politique .. . se 
montrait dans sa simple conscience plus juste and plus 
humaine que la loi, que les princes, que les sénateurs et 
les juristes. Elle sentait ce qu’il y a d’horrible et de 
monstreux dans ces exécutions en masse. Mais ce qu’elle 
ne comprenait pas, ce qu’elle ne pouvait comprendre, 
c’est que de telles horreurs fussent nécessaires a |’invio- 
labilité de l’injustice érigée en droit, et que cette neces- 
sité fit la condemnation la plus terrible et la plus 
solennelle d’une institution, 4 laquelle n’osaient méme 
pas toucher ceux qui se font gloire de gouverner les 
hommes. ’’ 

Alexander Hamilton says: ‘‘ Justice is the end of gov- 
ernment. It is the end of civil society. It has ever been 
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and ever will be pursued until it be obtained, or until 
liberty be lost in the pursuit.’’ Justice, being a corpo- 
rate virtue, must always remain to a greater or less ex- 
tent an unrealized ideal. On the other hand, a purely 
ethical ideal may be realized because it is individual. A 
man or a few men may retire into solitude because they 
are unable to resist the passions and allurements engen- 
dered by society, or for the purpose of fortifying them- 
selves for such resistance by contemplation. Justice can 
take little account of motive in meting out rewards and 
punishments. Two murders may differ a good deal in 
the degree of heinousness, but the judge can only inflict 
one penalty. It must be admitted, however, that accord- 
ing to the medieval conception of justice, death could be 
made more terrible by the tortures which preceded it. 
Even the ruthless slaughter of the Roman slaves above 
referred to does not awaken in the mind of the modern 
reader such painful feelings as the account of the man- 
ner in which the death sentence was executed upon the 
murderer of Henry IV. It needs to be said, however, 
that according to the recent German code the judge shall 
endeavor to discover what is right, just and equitable in 
any particular suit brought before him, and decide ac- 
cordingly. In other words, mere technicalities are not to 
stand in the way of a decision on the merits of a case. 
Two persons may steal a piece of property of exactly 
the same value under what seem to be precisely the same 
external conditions. They will therefore be guilty of the 
same offense and merit the same punishment, yet intrin- 
sically there may be a wide difference in their guilt. 
The same may be affirmed of falsehood. We are tread- 
ing on dangerous ground when we say that a lie is some- 
times justifiable, yet we need not go far afield to find 
instances in which the end sought through deception was 
intrinsically good. Abstractly considered, justice aims 
at putting all men on an equality before the law and ac- 
cording to them equal treatment. But by all men we 
do not mean everybody, without exception; this would 
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often work injustice. What is justice for a native South 
African is not necessarily the same thing for a European. 
On this theme a great deal of sentimental twaddle has 
been spoken and written. In like manner, treatment ac- 
corded to a child may be perfectly just while an adult 
dealt with in the same way would be wronged. Conditions, 
the degree of enlightenment and intelligence, must be the 
criterion so far as may be, and the deciding factor. The 
law may often deal unethically with a culprit; but if it 
deals justly, so far as human foresight goes, it has 
reached the limit of its possibilities. Kant says that 
‘‘Ethies, as distinguished from Jurisprudence, imposes 
on me the obligation to make the fulfilment of a Right 
a maxim of my conduct.’? Among the most intelligent 
persons in every community there are those with whom 
legal and illegal are synonymous with right and wrong, 
and whose ethical promptings are so feeble as to be 
searcely discernible. 

The course of human events exhibits some remarkable 
ethical revivals, characterized by widely diverse initial 
impulses. The earliest seems to have taken place in 
Palestine. Another, in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B. C., swept from China to Italy. It is associated with 
the names of Confucius, Gautama, some of the Hebrew 
prophets, with Solon, Zaleukos and Pythagoras. In India 
and China it was non-religious. In Palestine it was 
monotheistic; in Greece and Italy it was polytheistic. In 
Asia it was non-political; in Greece and Italy it was both 
social and political. Another revival, of more limited 
extent but of greater intensity, originated with Jesus and 
Paul in Palestine; but during the whole second century 
it was very pronounced in the entire Roman empire. 
For more than a thousand years thenceforward condi- 
tions apparently kept growing almost steadily worse. 
Morals were probably never lower in Europe than dur- 
ing the later Crusades. There was little progress out- 
side of England until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when Protestant missions began to attract a 
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good deal of attention. They were, however, for a long 
time religious rather than ethical. More recently the 
missionary movement in its widest sense has been pri- 
marily social and economic, with a considerable admix- 
ture of ethical instruction. 

Cuartes W. Super. 
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A NEW TYPE OF NATURALISM.—MONTGOMERY. 
WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 


OCTOR MONTGOMERY’S book! is hardly receiv- 

ing the attention it deserves. This may be in part 
because of the peculiar style in which it is written, and 
in part because of the novelty of its philosophical posi- 
tions. The style cannot indeed be called simple, and 
easily repels the average unphilosophical or even philo- 
sophical reader; yet the language itself is singularly 
precise and, oddly enough, is rich in images and often 
highly picturesque, revealing a sensitive and essentially 
poetic nature. The intellectual standpoint differs both 
from classical idealism and from ordinary realism; the 
author, too, is not in harmony with prevailing views in 
physical science. The reviews the present writer has 
happened to see in American philosophical journals are 
lamentably superficial, or even inaccurate, one compar- 
ing the author’s dualism to Locke’s, another practically 
identifying his views with materialism. The only cri- 
tiques showing any insight have been in the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, where points of contact with 
Bergson’s ‘‘l’Evolution créatrice’’ are noted and the 
exact contemporaneousness of the two works is remarked 





* “*Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization,’’ by 
Edmund Montgomery. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 
1907 (8vo, pp. 446). 
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upon, and in Mind, where Prof. Carveth Read calls it 
not only a remarkable but a brilliant book, though he 
dissents from some of its characteristic doctrines. 
‘‘Godlike is the doctor who is also a philosopher’’ is 
an old Hippocratic maxim, and applies to perhaps the 
most interesting thinkers of recent times—men like Lotze 
and Wundt in Germany and Professor James in our own 
country. To their number must be added Montgomery, 
whose ‘‘Dr.’’ stands for an M. D. from Wiirzburg back 
in the fifties, and who followed his profession in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, where he became Lecturer 
on Physiology, and afterwards, his health being im- 
paired, in southern Europe; retiring from practice with 
a moderate competence in 1869, he came shortly to 
America, where he has since lived as a country gentle- 
man on a large estate in Texas. Men of this type start 
with a considerable fund of direct experimental knowl- 
edge instead of with an analysis of ready-made concep- 
tions; and yet they have the instinct for analysis and 
reflection, and they do not rest till they have reached 
ultimate clearness (so far as that is possible) as to the 
facts they deal with, and a world-embracing view. 
Some of the most characteristic positions of Dr. Mont- 
gomery are the outcome of his physiological experi- 
ments and observations —first, in his laboratory at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, later in one which he conducted 
in the London Zodlogical Gardens (where he had fre- 
quent converse with Darwin), and still later, particularly 
between 1871 and 1878, on his Texas plantation, where 
often for day after day, and sometimes during eighteen 
consecutive hours, he watched with his microscope the 
movements of primitive forms of life. As a result of 
these close observations, he was led to question the cur- 
rent view that an organism or bit of protoplasm was an 
aggregate of more or less autonomous cells, and main- 
tained on the contrary that the whole mass was a con- 
tinuous, unbroken, though more or less specialized, unit. 
He read a paper ‘‘On the Formation of So-called Cells 
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in Animal Bodies’’ before the Royal Society in 1866, 
which Richard Owen pronounced ‘‘an important contri- 
bution to the philosophy of physiology.’’ Later, in in- 
vestigating the activity of muscular fibers, he became 
convinced that this was not to be interpreted as the re- 
sult of power generated by the combustion of food, but 
was rather an expression of the energies of the muscular 
substance itself (see the Centralblatt fiir die medicinische 
Wissenschaft, 1870, No. x1; also the article, ‘‘The Ele- 
mentary Functions and the Primitive Organization of 
Protoplasm,’’ in St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports, 1879). 
The conviction forced upon him by this investigation 
made him skeptical of the mechanical theory of natural 
events generally; and in articles on ‘‘Monera and the 
Problem of Life,’’ published in The Popular Science 
Monthly (September and October, 1878), he acutely ques- 
tioned and criticised the current view of the transforma- 
tion and convertibility of physical forces. In brief, 
living substance became a unity to his mind, not an 
aggregate; and its characteristic phenomena were not 
mechanically explicable. Gradually a full set of physio- 
logical or biological views were developed, the maturest 
formulation of which is to be found in ‘‘The Vitality and 
Organization of Protoplasm,’’ Austin, Texas, 1904 (pp. 
82, large octavo), though contributions were made in the 
eighties to Pfliiger’s Archiv fiir die gesammte Physio- 
logie, the Jenaische Zeitschrift fiir Naturwissenschaft 
and Mind. Life is essentially, according to Montgomery, 
the functional play of the organism with the surrounding 
medium at their surface of contact. Undoubtedly the 
organism is a specific chemical molecule or compound, but 
if it did not suffer disintegration from the influences of 
its environment, and on the other hand and above all 
have the power to make itself whole again by taking to 
itself complemental material from the environment, it 
would not be a living thing. The complemental material 
or nutriment (including the entodermic apparatus when 
it is specialized) is for this end, reintegration. Sleep, too, 
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when the ectodermic activity and disintegration are prac- 
tically suspended, is instrumental to this end. And the 
sexual organization and instinct (when specialized) serve 
no other essential end; they keep the type or genus whole 
when the individual passes. Interesting in this connec- 
tion is Montgomery’s view of the germ as a fragment 
rather than miniature copy of the parent organism, and 
of growth as a process in which the fragment rounds it- 
self out and, by dint of its specific chemical constitution 
and affinities, becomes a whole again, like the organ- 
ism from which it was detached—a phenomenon essen- 
tially of the same class with those of ‘‘regeneration”’ 
generally. 

Readers of the JournaL are presumably interested in 
the philosophical and especially the ethical views of a 
writer, but Dr. Montgomery’s philosophical and, above 
all, ethical views receive their shape and coloring 
to no slight extent from physiological data like those 
above mentioned. He early attained the insight, indeed, 
that all we call material is idealistic in nature, 7. e., is 
conscious experience, actual or imagined, though he was 


too circumspect and too clear-sighted in his analysis to 
suppose that conscious experience was self-contained or 
self-explicable, and was led to assert an extra-conscious 
reality, both without and within man.? His view differs 
radically from phenomenalism or empiricism, which he 
thinks is logically solipsistic—one cannot get even to an- 
other’s consciousness without transcending the phenome- 





*This preliminary insight appears, along with the beginnings of his 
distinctive philosophy, which he sometimes calls the ‘‘Philosophy of 
Organization,’’ in his first book, ‘‘Die Kant’sche Erkenntnisslehre 
widerlegt vom Standpunk der Empirie. Ein vorbereitender Beitrag zur 
Begriindung einer physiologischen Naturauffassung’’ (Munich: Theod. 
Ackerman, 1871; pp. 201). Mr. J. Hutchinson Stirling reviewed it in a 
lengthy article entitled ‘‘Kant Refuted by Dint of Muscle,’’ in the 
Fortnightly Review, October, 1872. The exposition of Kant is given 
high praise, the refutation questioned, Stirling with grim humor remark- 
ing, ‘‘His German is good, but it is riotously good, and he flings in it 
only what is heaviest.’’ 
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nalist or empiricist position; he makes vigorous and re- 
peated warfare on this leading tendency of our time, into 
which, as he puts it, ‘‘our most advanced physics and 
psychics have at present helplessly drifted’’ (‘‘ Philosoph- 
ical Problems, ete.,’’ p. 52). One might almost say that 
a cry for the permanent amid the flux of things was an 
instinct of his nature.® 

But though, as a matter of reflective analysis simply, 
Montgomery parts company equally with materialism 
and with current idealism, the peculiarity and originality 
of his way of thinking lies in his use and interpretation 
of biological facts. In the first place, there is in gen- 
eral an inner view of things. Instead of a world of inert 
atoms with motion imparted to them from without, the 
movement of the world comes, to his mind, mainly and 
in every case finally from inner springs. The so-called 
moving causes are incitements for the most part; and 
the so-called effects are really in great measure reac- 
tions, coming from intrinsic energies in the body moved. 
Causa non @quat effectum. Causes are, more correctly 
speaking, codperating conditions. It is a conception 
borrowed from physiology, or at least, to Dr. Mont- 
gomery’s mind, manifestly true there, and then extended 
analogically (though not without objective reason) to na- 
ture in general;* and this without at all forgetting the 
specific difference between living and non-living forces. 
The difference is real, but the forces are alike connatural, 








***Can there be anything more unsubstantial and fugitive than a 
touch, a sound, a sight, a taste, a smell, a feeling, an emotion, an idea; 
in fact, an ‘impression,’ a ‘sensation,’ a conscious state of any sort?’’ 
(P. 63; ef. 228.) 

***No kind of activity is purely mechanical. What Newton called 
vis imsita, in contradistinction to vis impressa, plays a part of its own, 
indeed by far the most important part in nature. The peculiar modes 
of reaction, of active resistance or intrinsic response, opposed by dif- 
ferent kinds of matter to external impulsions, evinces the existence of 
specific indwelling powers.’’ The Monist, October, 1893, p. 57. Cf. the 
chapter, ‘‘Substantiality and Causation in Physical Science,’’ in ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Problems, etc.’’ Sometimes, it must be confessed, Montgomery 
uses language inconsistent with this view (see pp. 309 and 402). 
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not communicated; chemical attraction and gravitation 
are alike inexhaustible—neither has to be replenished or 
restored. The popular scientific doctrine of the conser- 
vation of energy is largely confusion of thought. 
Secondly, the unity of life, 7. e., of the living organism, 
has important consequences or suggestions. No set of 
so-called cells or other autonomous units composes the 
organism; its activities are not a composite or resultant 
of lesser independent activities of its constituent parts, 
but the one protoplasmic substance differentiates itself 
into its various parts, whether they be cells or organs, 
and its activities are also similarly specialized and indi- 
vidually located. And when feeling or consciousness 
arises, it is the feeling or consciousness of the organism, 
and not an outside existent added to it: it is the one liv- 
ing individual that feels as well as moves. The change 
is simply that the individual now becomes more than can 
be observed—he becomes something to himself and has at 
least the beginnings of a personality; but it is none the 
less the one organic individual that is conscious and per- 
sonal, and along with the development of feeling and 
thought, and as a kind of permanent substratum or matrix 
for them (a guarantee and principle of their possibility 
when at any moment they are not actual) goes a develop- 
ment of organic structure, i. e., of what, when it affects 
the sensibility of a foreign observer, gives rise to phe- 
nomena of organic structure, or, more definitely, to 
those specific percepts we call a nervous system or 
brain. This conception of the unity of the individual 
becomes also the basis for, or at least makes it not so 
difficult to believe in, the moral autonomy of the con- 
scious person; for the action of the organism is con- 
ceived as an action of a whole, not a resultant of inde- 
pendent and possibly conflicting forces, and it is, so far 
as outside agents go, self-originated, only incitements or 
occasions coming from without. Such spontaneity ex- 
tends, indeed, down to the lowest forms of life and, in 
a sense, even to unorganized matter, though it comes to 
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full flower and perfection in highly organized man and 
is at once cause and product of this organization. A 
fundamental ethical conception thus receives illumina- 
tion and support from biology. Indeed, the necessita- 
rian and mechanical view of human nature, so widespread 
in recent years, was in part the stimulus to Dr. Mont- 
gomery’s scientific researches; and some time ago he con- 
cluded an article directed against the cell-theory, which 
Professor Huxley had been calling a ‘‘permanent ac- 
quisition to physiological science,’’ with these words: 
‘“‘Then [after learning from nature its true lessons] we 
shall be delivered from the ludicrous position of having, 
secundum artem, to consider ourselves a congregation of 
ever sO many primitive lives, and shall feel scientifically 
restored to the full dignity of indivisible, autonomous 
personalities. ’’ 5 

Of interest, too, and novel is the rehabilitation in this 
connection of the somewhat discredited doctrine of sub- 
stance. The longest chapter in ‘‘Philosophical Prob- 
lems, ete,’’ is devoted to this subject, and, after an ex- 
tended résumé of opinions, Montgomery ventures to say 
that the entire history of philosophy ‘‘records essen- 
tially a vain search after genuine substantiality.’’ The 
problem is of identity in the midst of change. Is there 
any such thing? Dr. Montgomery will not concede it 
to either matter or mind: Kant’s substantia phenom- 
enon and substantia noumenon (or intelligible ego) are 
alike fictitious; nor does the motion or force or energy 
of recent naturalistic speculations come any nearer to 
the mark. But the living organism has an extraordinary 
peculiarity. It is ever being shattered, and yet it is ever 
restoring itself. Against change and incipient destruc- 
tion it keeps itself whole. It maintains itself identical. 
This is its very nature. If it did not react victoriously 
against loss and change, it would not be a living 
thing. Yet what is this essentially but substantiality? 





5 Mind, January, 1882. Cf. ‘‘ Philosophical Problems, etc.,’’ pp. 6 ff. 
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Only the conception is not static, but dynamic. It is 
identity by means of a process—an ever freshly created 
identity. 

The terms that have been used have a materialistic 
sound, perhaps; and undoubtedly have originally a ma- 
terial connotation. And yet the question is, what is the 
content and range of life, and what is the veritable and 
entire nature of an organism? As matter of fact, life 
turns out to include feeling, thought, volition, all or- 
ganically connected with the living individual and having 
their at least primary function in serving it, and per- 
haps in the humblest ways. The organism, the living 
individual, turns out to be a conscious subject. There 
is more in man, more indeed in animals, than appears to 
any outside observer. The ever-renewed, victorious, vital 
activity itself comes from the same inner depths whence 
consciousness emerges. The mysterious side of the liv- 
ing individual, deeper than consciousness itself, is plainly 
evidenced in the fact of memory. Sensations are fleet- 
ing things; they come and they go, absolutely disap- 
pearing. What is a pain that is no longer felt? It is 
a nonentity. Yet if it does not at all exist, how can 
there be even a remembered consciousness of it? How 
can we know that we had it? Must it not have left its 
impress somewhere? Yet where is the somewhere? Not 
in the brain as a material thing, for this is itself sensa- 
tion or perception, and, as such, as transitory as the 
pain is. Not either in consciousness, for the pain may 
for a long time be out of consciousness. It can only be 
in hidden depths of our being, that are more constant 
and continuous than either our material or our spiritual 
side. 

Indeed, the materialistic seeming of Montgomery’s 
view quite vanishes when we remember that, according 
to him, matter itself is purely phenomenal, i. e., of en- 
tirely ideal consistency. He has much to say of chemical 
activity, of vital organization, of nervous structure; but 
motion of every kind, molar or molecular, size and shape, 
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however infinitesimal or delicate, -all extension and all 
resistance, the so-called primary qualities of Locke as 
well as the secondary, are, to his mind, subjective ap- 
pearances, unintelligible apart from consciousness, and 
in one sense creations of the subject, since they are re- 
actions, not impressions,® though they are reactions to 
stimuli, and so signify or signalize something externally 
existing, even if they do not copy, much less constitute 
it. In other words, a man’s body and brain are another’s 
(or the individual’s own) percepts; they are appear- 
ance, not reality, mere signs or symbols. Let us hear 
Montgomery himself. ‘‘Under such eminently vicarious 
conditions of visual perceptibility it is evident how 
superficial and remotely emblematic of the real, extra-con- 
scious entity, despite all its vivid and definite configura- 
tion, must be the casual and transient visual percept 
called a brain’’ (‘‘Philosophical Problems, ete,’’ p. 137). 
In a private letter he says we must bear in mind that 
what is ‘‘perceptible as brain-function can be but a 
wretchedly meager visual or objective indication of what 
in reality constitutes such functions; that the concomi- 





*Montgomery’s language is strong. A perceptual appearance ‘‘is out 
and out a product of the percipient’s own organic being’’ (‘‘ Philosophical 
Problems, etc.,’’ p. 136). ‘‘ Within us, by dint of the secret powers of 
our nature, there arises a series of phenomena, a complex phantasmagoria 
of things and events, in every respect the creation of those intrinsic 
powers’’ (Mind, No. xxl, p. 325). ‘‘A feeling is an exclusively sub- 
jective incident, qualitatively incommensurable with anything inferred 
in the outside powers, which we assume as its excitants, or as its sub- 
stratum. ... The world figured in feeling is therefore an organic 
creation’’ (Mind, No. xxvu, p. 396. Cf. the passage beginning, ‘‘We 
may rest assured that there is here no passage open through which out- 
side powers can in any manner and shape make their entry into the 
living substance,’’ on p. 384). Hence, as to the past and future, ‘‘These 
things are so, were so, will be so; but only when realized by beings like 
ourselves. The same holds of the nebular hypothesis, the atomic theory, 
the ultimate chemical element, the truth being, ‘‘Thus these legitimately 
surmised realities would appear to spectators of our kind’’ (Mind, No. 
xXxIl, p. 321). Again, and comprehensively, ‘‘The world we actually 
perceive is in us, part of us, most veritably our own intimate world’’ 
(The Index, Boston, May 27, 1885, p. 573). 
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tant subjective experience is a much more immediate 
revelation of the import of this functional activity.’’ 
Particularly does this apply to our higher mental and 
spiritual life: ‘‘The enormous incongruity obtaining, 
especially in this latter case, between the mere stir of 
material particles and the exalted feeling accompanying 
it, has led most thinkers to discard the idea of these two 
so disparate occurrences being connected by any neces- 
sary and indissoluble bond. Yet we have ample reason 
to conjecture that to the meager perceptual signs of the 
observer there correspond as their awakening causes in 
the observed subject a marvelously high-pitched activity 
of a marvelously high-wrought existent, of which won- 
drous activity the subject’s own exalted mental experi- 
ence is, moreover, another far more direct and adequate 
sign’’ (Mind, v1, p. 509). 

Hence comes a peculiar interpretation, or at least state- 
ment, of the psycho-physical riddle. The trouble with 
much discussion on this subject is that there is forget- 
fulness (even when there is theoretical recognition) of 
the purely phenomenal nature of the body and brain. 
Sometimes philosophers themselves appear to think they 
can talk wisely, when they forget their philosophy. Treat- 
ing the brain naively as an objective thing, they proceed 
to exercise their wits as to how it can be related to sen- 
sation as another objective thing. The most circumspect 
of them give the precedence to neither matter nor mind, 
but become parallelists, or, if pressed still further to ex- 
plain why the two so disparate things should be parallel, 
they reply in all modesty, ‘‘Zgnorabimus.’’ Montgomery 
is about the only philosopher with whom the present 
writer is acquainted who in discussing the problem takes 
consistently and thoroughly his primary philosophical in- 
sight with him. Sensation and brain are not on a par 
as realities, and strictly speaking the brain is not an ob- 
jective reality at all, but a percept in another’s mind (or 
in the subject’s own mind), and the real question is what 
gives rise to the percept; and it is altogether possible 
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that what gives rise to it gives rise to the sensation in 
the subject himself. Dr. Montgomery is not dogmatic on 
this point, though he sometimes speaks positively enough ; 
he is aware that his monism is supported by circum- 
stantial evidence only (cf. a summary on p. 138 of 
“‘Philosophical Problems, ete.’’); and one of the chief 
attractions of his purely monistic view,’ aside from its 
simplicity, is that it rests on a philosophically exact state- 
ment of the problem and does not artificially make diff- 
culty and darkness, as our dualists, psycho-physical 
parallelists et id omne genus do. 

How do the world and man—this strange being who 
is something more and deeper and more perduring than 
either matter or mind, and even in sleep and total un- 
consciousness continues and maintains his essential iden- 
tity—come to be? There seems to be an ascending series 
of manifestations. The world of gravity is not the same 
as the world of cohesion, and the world of cohesion is 
broken in upon by chemical activity. Moreover, not all 
chemical units are vital units; some when broken up do 
not reconstitute themselves. There are ‘‘new modes of 
aimful energy’’ in living beings. Nor do all living beings 
seem to have consciousness and volition. Does one set 
of manifestations beget, pass into another? Montgomery 
appears to think not. He uses a word not current in 
ordinary ‘‘scientific’’ circles—‘‘creation.’’ He does not 
mean creation out of nothing, but the realization of poten- 
cies before latent and unfulfilled. The world of reality 
(or more specifically the world of power) is larger to 
his mind than the world of actuality. He speaks of the 
‘‘great formative deep,’’ of ‘‘the creative stress that 
ceaselessly elaborates the myriad formations of evolving 
nature,’’ of mental awareness as ‘‘the outcome of creative 
potencies transcending immeasurably the grasp of our 
surface understanding,’ of increments of progress in 





*Dr. Montgomery’s view is repeatedly stated in his book, one of the 
happiest statements being on pp. 235-237. 
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man as fixed in his frame, incorporated into his structure, 
not by any consciousness or will of his own, but ‘‘by the 
inscrutable source of all creation;’’ he even ventures to 
say that no one can foretell what the creative stress that 
has accomplished all these results may yet achieve, ‘‘ what 
further heights of progressive development it may scale, 
assisted as it now is by man’s intelligent insight and in- 
creasing scientific knowledge,’’ and conjectures ‘‘the 
probable existence of beings of a still higher organiza- 
tion [than man] inhabiting planets of other suns.’’ In 
short, there is only a limited phenomenal continuity in 
the development of the world—there is no absolute 
continuity any more than there is a real convertibility 
of the forces of the world; so-called evolution is 
ultimately a succession of new creations; nature is a 
capacious storehouse out of which come treasures new 
and old. 

As to the ultimate elements in the creative process, 
Montgomery is not altogether clear. Ordinary theism 
he discredits. He thinks there is no creative power in 
mere intelligence or consciousness, even a supreme one; 
conscious states in themselves are forceless—this is one 
of his postulates. There is something more elemental 
and originative than thought in the world. Nor have we 
reason for considering the creative agencies or agency 
moral, in any human sense of the word. Indeed, Mont- 
gomery’s opinion is that a perfect being who should 
create a world at a low stage of development, in order 
that by tedious and painful steps its sentient creatures 
might eventually work up to participation in his per- 
fection, would be immoral. He also repudiates pantheism. 
‘“‘The natural phenomena or perceptive objects of our 
conscious world are therefore by no means manifesta- 
tions of one and the same Force or Unknowable, but 
on the contrary manifestations of an extra-mental, non- 
phenomenal nature at least as diversified and specialized 
as its mental representatives. Pantheism is consequently 
no legitimate outcome of Naturalism, the genuine phi- 
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losophy of natural science.’’® He similarly dissents from 
Spencer’s Unknowable, ‘‘that protean, Persistent Force 
which Mr. Spencer imagines capable of assuming every 
kind of mental or material appearance.’’® Behind 
phenomena are rather specific and specifically different 
‘*power-complexes’’ or ‘‘power-endowed existents,’’ and 
he sometimes speaks as if these were themselves ulti- 
mate and creative; but a careful reading (and it is bet- 
ter to read him carefully or not at all) shows that he 
recognizes something beyond them. For (1) they are in- 
terdependent—Montgomery is against any radical plural- 
ism: ‘‘a plurality of wholly autonomous, wholly exclusive 
beings cannot possibly compose any kind of universe or 
cosmos’’ (‘Philosophical Problems, ete.,’’ p. 34). And 
(2) the ‘‘power-complexes’’ are gradually elaborated, i. e., 
they arise in time; they are ‘‘power-endowed.’’ The 
unity of the world must have a deeper basis than the 
‘‘power-complexes’’ themselves; and the ultimate cre- 
ative activity must be back of them, though in a deriv- 
ative and subordinate way they may share in it; he 
speaks of the creative stress as ‘‘ceaselessly elaborating,’’ 
‘“laboriously fashioning’’ and ‘‘organizing.’’ As to what 
it is in its own nature, however, we cannot say. It is 
beyond our ken. We know only its products, and those 
only mediately through their action on our sensibility, 
save ourselves, whom we know immediately, at least in 
part. ‘‘The mystery of being and becoming, the su- 
preme mystery of progressive creation, remains wholly 
inscrutable. We have no faculty enabling us intelli- 
gently to apprehend the creative potency through which 
nature is existing and undergoing its toilsome transmu- 
tations.’’?° ‘‘The primal source of Being and Becom- 
ing is, indeed, a mystery beyond human ken.’’!! One 
feels a note of passionate and profound conviction of all 





* Journal of Speculative Philosophy, October, 1885, p. 360. 
*The Monist, April, 1892, p. 354. 

“INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, October, 1897, p. 72. 
4 ¢¢Philosophical Problems, ete.,’’ p. 67. 
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this in words with which he opened an address on ‘‘The 
Scientific Basis of Religious Intuition’’ (The Index, May 
27,1886): ‘‘ With a feeling of awe deep as our dependence 
on the Source of being, with a yearning for light wide 
as the marvel of creation, we, the children of fulfilling 
Fate, with open heart and ready will, are soliciting from 
our all-evolving mother some little insight into the true 
meaning of the life we bear.’’ He asseverates the ulti- 
mate mystery in detail. ‘‘Nature’s slightest manifesta- 
tion is [finally] as inscrutable as its most formidable. 
Cohesion is no less enigmatical than vitality; the con- 
sistency of a grain of sand no less than that of an organic 
being.’’ ‘‘Though vital organization can be proved to 
be the indispensable substratum of all consciousness, and 
with it of all actual social and ethical realization, we have 
no slightest clew as to how it comes to be.’’!? ‘‘The prop- 
erties of the molecule of water are even less intelligible 
to us than the properties of the living molecule. Of the 
former we possess only a mediate knowledge; of the 
latter, also some little immediate knowledge.’’!* The 
creative aspect and mystery of gravitation, cohesion, 
chemical attraction, ete., are set forth in a remarkable 
article in The Index, Nov. 5, 1885 (particularly pp. 
223-225). In the light of all this, one can understand an 
assertion once made by Dr. Montgomery that there is ‘‘a 
naturalistic mysticism as well as a transcendental one.’’ 

But though the intimate nature of the creative activity 
is unknown, Montgomery holds that the order of the 
cosmos, its perpetual drift toward development and evi- 
dent success in the formation of organic beings, indicate a 
teleological bent (‘‘ Philosophical Problems, ete.,’’ p. 388). 
Man is the ‘‘ultimate triumphant achievement’’ of this 
activity; Montgomery even says, ‘‘We are the children 
of whatever with toil and victory is sustaining and up- 
lifting this natural creation.’’ The problem for man then 





* INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, October, 1897, p. 72. 
™ Mind, xx, p. 13. 
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is to remember the methods by which he has come to be 
what he is and to codperate with the creative activity in 
carrying the process still farther. Though consciousness 
itself is forceless, it is light by which the real power- 
endowed agent may be guided (or rather may guide him- 
self). Indeed this conscious, voluntary activity is what 
distinguishes man, and compared with this microcosm, 
sentient and cognizant of supreme wealth and worth, ‘‘the 
infinite starry heavens, dotted with huge insentiently 
seething masses, are but raw material in a more or less 
advanced state of elaboration’’ (‘‘Philosophical Prob- 
lems, ete.,’’ p. 443). This last product, or child, can do 
what insentient, unconscious things cannot do and what 
without him cannot be done. Hence ethics. It has an 
objective and genuinely naturalistic foundation. It does 
not consist in ideals, save as these are in harmony with 
and indeed born of the creative process—continuing its 
drift or bent or spirit, even when it does not copy. For 
instance: The feeling of hunger indicates an organic 
need and prompts to action to meet the need, and with 
this satisfaction of the need there is pleasure. But the 
pleasure is an incident, a mere by-play, in the vital 
process. In the same way, the sexual appetite is a means 
to an end vastly more significant than any pleasure that 
attends its gratification. Animals may have no con- 
sciousness of all this; man has. Montgomery remarks 
that the entodermic organization in man and the higher 
animals is much the same; it is the ectodermic organiza- 
tion, ‘‘brain and brawn,’’ that is different; and in virtue 
of his brain (of what it stands for) man sees the rea- 
son and law of things, and hence if he disregards this, 
and acts for pleasure simply, reckless of what pleas- 
ure should serve, he degrades himself. Montgomery is 
strongly anti-hedonistic, and he carries this view through 
the whole gamut of pleasurable sensations and self- 
gratifications. ‘‘Not self-satisfaction even of the most 
ideal kind ought to be made the aim of human life, but 
higher organization through rational, ethical and esthet- 
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ical transformation of our environment, and therewith 
of the relations connecting us with the same.’’'* All 
pleasures and satisfactions are momentary or fleeting 
sensations, and our actions, at least true moral actions, 
have a more significant and lasting outcome than this; 
they assist in building up the permanent structure of life. 
This structure is above all the ectodermic, which the ento- 
dermic normally subserves; it is the life, that is, of out- 
side relations, the life of commerce with the great world 
beyond ourselves. Of this world, the most significant 
part is our fellow-men. Our higher being is organized 
in and through and with society. Cut off from social re- 
lations, our moral and mental life alike become atrophied. 
This is the way in which nature has made man, and he 
must continue in this way to remain a man; yes, he 
must perfect society and social institutions to become 
more a man. Montgomery is anti-individualist in his 
economic and political views, though these are only hinted 
at in ‘‘ Philosophical Problems, ete.’’ 

But, though the ideals of morality are thus predeter- 
mined, and immoral and irrational conduct finds its final 
definition as that which is averse to the developmental 
course of nature (‘‘ Philosophical Problems, ete.,’’ p. 444), 
we human beings, even in cooperating with nature, are de- 
pendent upon it. Dr. Montgomery even speaks of our 
‘‘mission,’’ of the ‘‘task allotted to us by whatever is 
underlying nature and its unaccountable growth’’: the 
bond between the mystic creative activity and ourselves is 
close. And yet, in accomplishing our ‘‘task,’’ what we do 
is little to what the creative power does with us. It is our 
nature and structure (faintly and imperfectly typified or 
symbolized in our nervous and muscular organization) 
that determines what we habitually do; but how does 
the structure arise? Our consciousness has little to do 
with it. ‘‘We practice gymnastics, but it is no doing of 
ours that increments of strength are added in conse- 





“ The Indez, Dec. 25, 1884, p. 304. 
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quence to our muscles. We learn a language, but it is 
no doing of ours that in consequence these words are 
structurally organized in the tissue of our brain. We 
undergo a lengthy course of education in order to be- 
come cultured beings, but we have to receive its realiza- 
tion, its structural fixation, from the creative power.’’ ® 
How then are our conscious intentions and volitions to 
be understood? The answer is that they afford the 
oceasion for what is done; as Dr. Montgomery once ex- 
plained, ‘‘We volitionally afford the occasion; the cre- 
ative work takes place in the realm of extra-conscious 
existence.’’ Another way in which Montgomery puts 
the matter is that we give the direction to the develop- 
mental process, but do not produce the developmental 
results. So close is the cooperation of human effort with 
the mystic creative power—or shall we reverently say, 
**So nigh is God to man!”’ 

Religion, in the customary sense, Doctor Montgomery 
does not seem to share. Songs of theistic praise and 
glorification, he has said, strike no sympathetic chord in 
his breast. He perceives nothing akin to human intelli- 
gence in whatever it is that underlies the course of 
natural events. Nothing leads him to believe that our 
joys and sorrows are felt anywhere but among ourselves. 
Nor does the cosmos itself, 7. e., the visible order out- 
side us, awe him; ‘‘surely,’’ he says, ‘‘there is no valid 
reason why we should humble ourselves in the presence 
of the inchoate immensities of the universe’’ (‘‘ Philosoph- 
ical Problems, ete.,’’ p. 381). In an article already 
quoted, he expresses rather a sense of ‘‘the appalling 
indifference, the cataclysmal, life-crushing outbreaks, the 
cold, merciless cruelty’’ of creation outside man.'* And 
yet the closing pages of ‘‘Philosophical Problems, etc.,’’ 
read almost like a pean or a psalm. He speaks of the 
‘*potencies’’ that sweep through the universe and through 





*From a letter. Most of the other unassigned quotations are from 
similar sources. 
%* The Index, May 27, 1886, p. 572. 
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man’s being, of the ‘‘wonders of their creative travail,’’ 
of ‘‘joyfully and reverentially’’ recognizing all this, of 
life ‘‘thus tuned to the creative trend’’ as worth living. 
‘‘Tuned to the creative trend’’—it is the same as ‘‘devo- 
tion of our will to the undying aims of creation,’’ of 
which he elsewhere speaks. Surely, if religion is the 
consciousness of the relation of the individual to the 
superindividual and eternal, then this man is not with- 
out it. And it is ethical religion, as Montgomery con- 
ceives it. Morality, the morality that ought to be, is 
identical with this religion—for it is just this practical 
response, the human obeying what is more than human, 
the human will subjecting itself to what is above all will. 
Montgomery once used this language: ‘‘ Religion, clari- 
fied of its impurities, crystallizes in the clear-cut, lucid 
consistency of moral laws.’’!7_ And the reconciliation of 
science with religion, he has said, ‘‘lies not in any intel- 
lectual penetration of the phenomenality of our world of 
sense,’’ but ‘‘in humbly, exultingly accepting our living 
selves as a high-wrought result of formative power, in- 
dividually intrusted with a grandly effective share in the 
transcendent work of creation.’’ '® 

The above outline is sketchy, and no doubt faulty; but 
if it leads any earnest inquirer to the study of Mont- 
gomery’s works and articles themselves, it will have 
served its purpose. At least its only other purpose is to 
acknowledge the profoundly stimulating and helpful in- 
fluence which these works and articles have had upon the 
present writer. Once more he would say, after Hip- 
pocrates, what he once wrote on the title page of an early 
work by Dr. William James: ‘‘Godlike is the doctor who 
is also a philosopher.’’ 


Wriuiam M. Satter. 


Strver Lake, New HampsHire. 





“The New Ideal (Boston), October, 1889, p. 167. 
“The Index, Oct. 22, 1885, p. 201. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ETHISCHE GRUNDFRAGEN. Von Dr. Gustav Stérring, Ord. 
Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Zirich. Leip- 
zig : W. Engelman, 1906. Pp. vii, 324. 


This book is divided into three parts. The first part, which 
oceupies more than two thirds of the whole, contains what the 
author calls an ‘‘exposition and critical appreciation of the 
ethical systems of the present day ;’’ and in this part far more 
space is given to the ‘‘expositions’’ than to the ‘‘critical ap- 
preciations.’’ In the second part the auvaor explains his ‘‘Own 
Ethical Principle.’’ And the third part consists of what he 
calls a Rechtfertigung der Forderung sittlichen Lebens. 

Professor Stérring considers that the ‘‘ethical systems of the 
present day’’ are of five different kinds; to which he gives the 
names ‘‘Ethics of Eudemonism,’’ ‘‘ Ethics of Vital Activities”’ 
(Energistische Ethik), ‘‘Ethiecs of Personality,’’ ‘‘Ethies of 
Objective Spiritual Products,’’ and ‘‘Metaphysical Ethies.’’ 
But his ‘‘exposition’’ of these five kinds of ethical doctrine does 
not consist in telling us as clearly as possible exactly what he 
takes their characteristic principles to be and exactly how they 
differ from one another. Instead of doing this, he picks out 
certain writers, whom he takes to be typical representatives of 
the doctrines in question, and gives an account of the views 
of these writers. As representatives of Eudemonism he chooses 
J. S. Mill and Spencer ; of the Ethics of Vital Activities, 
Paulsen; of the Ethics of Personality, Theodor Lipps; of the 
Ethies of Objective Spiritual Products, Wundt ; and of Meta- 
physical Ethics, Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. His ac- 
count of the two last, however, is very brief, and is confined, 
for the most part, to those of their ethical views which con- 
tain some reference to their peculiar metaphysical doctrines. 
Accordingly his ‘‘exposition of the ethical systems of the pres- 
ent day’’ consists almost exclusively in accounts of the views 
of Mill, Spencer, Paulsen, Lipps and Wundt. 

And I think that the chief fault to be found with these ac- 
counts is that he includes in them brief statements of the writ- 
ers’ views on all sorts of points, with regard to which he does 
not explain how they are related to one another or to the main 
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principles which he selects for critical appreciation. This is 
especially noticeable in his accounts of Spencer and Wundt. 
He seems to have aimed at giving a complete summary of the 
ethical views of these two writers, so that he includes a great 
mass of detail which seems to have no relevance to the main 
purpose of his book, and which he does not ‘‘appreciate’’ crit- 
ically at all. And the same is true, to a lesser extent, of his 
accounts of Mill, Paulsen and Lipps. I think the book would 
have been much improved if he had omitted a great part of 
this detail, and had, instead, explained rather more clearly 
and fully exactly what views these writers hold on the com- 
paratively few points which are relevant to those which he 
himself discusses. 

As for his ‘‘critical appreciations’’ and his explanation of his 
‘Own Moral Principle,’’ he aims at expressing his views with 
very great accuracy and precision; but nevertheless I think he 
fails to make plain exactly what his view is in several very im- 
portant respects. 

In the first place, the main problem which he has set him- 
self to solve is that of deciding what kinds of volition deserve 
to be called ‘‘moral’’ (sittlich) or have a ‘‘moral’’ value. And 
he lays it down as an universal rule that the ‘‘morality’’ of a 
volition always depends upon its ‘‘motive:’’ no volitions, he 
holds, are ever ‘‘moral’’ except those whose motives are of cer- 
tain kinds. But this proposition of his is plainly only true if 
he is using the words ‘‘moral’’ and ‘‘moral value’’ in that 
strict and narrow sense which is most exactly rendered by the 
English phrase ‘‘morally good.’’ None of his principles, there- 
fore, can possibly be strictly true, unless he is confining himself 
to this narrow question of ‘‘moral goodness,’’ and is not pro- 
fessing to deal with the wider question of what is ‘‘right.’’ 
And yet he himself never explains that he is confining the word 
‘‘moral’’ to the narrow sense : he does not seem to be clearly 
aware that there is any wider sense in which it can be used, 
or that many ethical writers have been mainly concerned with 
this wider problem. 

In the second place he declares that the ‘‘morality’’ of a 
volition depends upon its normal effects—upon the effects, that 
is, which it produces ‘‘in the great majority of cases’’ His 
principles state that (provided the motive is also suitable) 
every volition which does normally produce certain specified 
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effects is ‘‘moral ;’’ and his language is misleading unless he 
also means to assert that no volition is moral which does not 
normally produce them. But, taken strictly, this implies that 
a properly motived volition which normally produces the speci- 
fied effects will always be ‘‘moral,’’ even under abnormal cir- 
cumstances, when it fails to produce them ; and also that no vo- 
lition can ever be ‘‘moral’’ unless it does produce them normally. 
And both these implications are, I think, plainly false. We must 
admit that a volition which normally produces good effects 
may, in spite of the most excellent motives, be sometimes posi- 
tively immoral; and also that a volition which normally pro- 
duces bad effects may, under exceptional circumstances, be 
‘‘moral.’’ That is to say, none of Professor Stérring’s prin- 
ciples can possibly be strictly true, unless, where he uses the 
word ‘‘moral,’’ we substitute the words ‘‘normally moral.”’ 
He will then only be saying that a volition will generally be 
‘‘moral’’ if (with a suitable motive) it generally produces cer- 
tain specified effects ; and also that no volition can be generally 
moral unless it generally produces such effects. And this, I 
think, may be true. 

I think, therefore, that none of Professor Stérring’s prin- 
ciples can possibly be strictly true, unless we understand him 
(1) to be using the word ‘‘moral’’ in the strict sense of ‘‘mor- 
ally good’’ and (2) to be also using it loosely as equivalent to 
‘‘normally’’ or ‘‘generally’’ ‘‘moral.’’ It is only with the first 
proviso that we can accept his principle that the ‘‘morality’’ 
of a volition always depends upon its motive ; and it is only 
with the second that we can accept his principle that it always 
depends upon the volition’s normal effects. And it is plain 
that these two provisos very much limit the range of the ques- 
tion which he has set himself to answer. But even if we under- 
stand his question to be limited in this manner, his answer to it 
is still very ambiguous in some important respects. 

He professes to classify the contemporary systems which he 
criticises, not by their views as to the motive of moral volition, 
but by their views as to its normal effects. And I can best point 
out the ambiguity in his own views on this point by con- 
sidering his attitude toward these other systems. It will be 
convenient, in the first instance, to take one of them only as an 
illustration ; and I will take that which he calls ‘‘ Eudemonism.”’ 
He represents the Eudemonists as holding that a volition 
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is ‘‘moral’’ if (with a suitable motive) it normally produces 
the effect of promoting, as much as possible, pleasure in man- 
kind generally, preference being given, in case of conflict, to 
‘‘higher spiritual’’ pleasures over lower ones ; and as holding 
also that no volition is ‘‘moral’’ which does not normally pro- 
duce this effect. No more than this, he seems to hold, is es- 
sential to Eudemonism : anyone who does hold this is an Eu- 
demonist, whatever else he may affirm or deny. But now, what 
is his own attitude toward this position? Does he accept or 
reject it? 

Curiously enough, he never answers this question at all ; he 
never tells us whether he accepts or rejects the Eudemonist posi- 
tion, as thus defined. All that he does tell us on the point is as 
follows : 

He distinguishes two classes of motive, a lower and a higher. 
And he tells us that with regard to all volitions, where the 
motive is only of the lower kind, the Eudemonists are perfectly 
right. Any volition inspired by one of these lower motives 
is, he holds, always ‘‘moral’’ provided it normally produces 
the effect specified by the Eudemonists ; and he implies, too, 
that no volition inspired by one of these lower motives is 
‘‘moral’’ unless it normally produces this effect. Volitions 
inspired by a lower motive which do normally produce this 
effect he calls ‘‘simple’’ moral volitions ; and accordingly, with 
regard to the normal effects of ‘‘simple’’ moral volitions, he 
holds that the Eudemonists are perfectly right. But with re- 
gard to volitions inspired by one of his higher motives, he does 
not tell us whether they are right or not. With regard to these 
he only tells us something else instead. He recognizes that 
some volitions may have the effect of promoting ‘‘simple’’ moral 
volitions themselves ; they may, that is, cause the agent him- 
self or others to make a greater number of ‘‘simple’’ moral vo- 
litions than would otherwise be made. Other volitions, again, 
may have the effect of promoting, in the agent himself or in 
others, a peculiar kind of ‘‘Self-Reverence.’’ And others again 
may have the effect of promoting a ‘‘Reverence for the Moral 
Law’’ based upon ‘‘Self-Reverence.’’? And what he tells us 
with regard to volitions inspired by one of his higher motives 
is that these are ‘‘moral’’ if and only if they normally pro- 

duce one or other of these three effects; if, that is to say, they 
normally promote as much as possible either ‘‘simple’’ moral 
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volitions or ‘‘Self-Reverence’’ or ‘‘Reverence for the Moral 
Law.’’ In short, volitions inspired by a higher motive are, in 
his view, ‘‘moral’’ if and only if they normally promote moral- 
ity itself in one or other of these three forms ; and volitions 
which are inspired by a higher motive and do normally pro- 
duce the effect of promoting morality he distinguishes as 
‘‘higher’’ moral volitions, in contrast with the above-men- 
tioned ‘‘simple’’ ones. 

With regard, then, to the normal effects of moral volition, 
Professor Stérring’s own position may be roughly summed up 
in the two principles: That, with one kind of motive, volitions 
are ‘‘moral’’ if and only if they normally produce the Eu- 
deemonist’s effect ; and that, with another kind of motive, they 
are ‘‘moral’’ if and only if they normally produce the effect of 
promoting morality itself as much as possible. But obviously 
we cannot infer from this whether he accepts or rejects the 
Eudemonist position. For it might be the case (as many 
Eudemonists would say it is) that any volition which normally 
promotes morality as much as possible, does also normally pro- 
duce a maximum of pleasure of the specified kind and vice versa: 
that, in short, every volition which normally produces the one 
effect also normally produces the other. And, if this is the case, 
then obviously Professor Stérring’s position is perfectly con- 
sistent with Eudemonism. If his position is to be distinguished 
from Eudemonism he must hold that some volitions which nor- 
mally produce a maximum of morality do not normally pro- 
duce a maximum of the right kind of pleasure, or that some 
which normally produce a maximum of the right kind of pleas- 
ure do not normally produce a maximum of morality. Unless 
he holds this, he is himself, by his own definition, an Eudsemo- 
nist. But curiously enough he never tells us whether he does 
hold this or not: he never discusses the question at all. 

Owing, therefore, to his failure to consider this question, 
Professor Stérring’s attitude to Eudemonism is completely 
ambiguous. And his attitude toward the ‘‘Ethies of Vital 
Activities’’ and the ‘‘Ethies of Objective Spiritual Products’’ 
is also ambiguous for a similar reason. 

The ‘‘Ethics of Vital Activities’’ he defines as holding that 
(with a suitable motive) any volition is ‘‘moral’’ which nor- 
mally produces the effect of promoting, as much as possible, 
‘*vital activities’ (Lebensbetaétigungen) in mankind generally, 
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preference being given, in case of conflict, to ‘‘higher spirit- 
ual’’ activities over lower ones; and as holding that no volition 
is ‘‘moral’’ which does not normally produce this effect. And 
with regard to this system he makes it plain that, in his opinion, 
every volition which normally produces this effect also nor- 
mally produces that specified by the Eudemonists, and vice 
versa. But curiously enough he seems never to have thought 
of asking himself the precisely similar question whether it be 
not true that every volition which normally produces this 
effect also normally produces a maximum of morality, and 
vice versa; and whether, therefore, his own system does not 
stand both to Eudemonism and to the ‘‘ Ethics of Vital Activi- 
ties’’ in exactly the same relation in which, according to him, 
they stand to one another—the relation, that is to say, of per- 
fect mutual consistency. As it is, his attitude toward the 
‘*Ethics of Vital Activities’’ is ambiguous in precisely the same 
manner as his attitude toward Eudemonism. He holds that 
this system, too, is perfectly right with regard to the normal 
effects of ‘‘simple’’ moral volitions; but whether it is also right 
with regard to the normal effects of ‘‘higher’’ moral volitions, 
and therefore of all moral volitions, he never tells us. 

And with regard to the ‘‘Ethies of Objective Spiritual Prod- 
ucts’’ he is equally ambiguous. With regard to this system, 
indeed, he tells us even less than with regard to the other two. 
He defines it roughly as holding that (where the motive is also 
suitable) a volition is ‘‘moral’’ if and only if it normally pro- 
motes as much as possible such products of social life as ‘‘art, 
science and culture in general.’’ And as regards its truth he 
only tells us vaguely that the promotion of these products is 
both a necessary condition and an effect of the promotion of 
pleasure and of ‘‘simple’’ moral volitions. As to whether every 
volition which normally promotes these products as much as pos- 
sible also normally promotes the other two effects as much as 
possible, and vice versa, he does not tell us. And yet it is solely 
on this question that there depends the question whether his 
own principle is or is not perfectly consistent with the princi- 
ple of this system also. 

Accordingly Professor Stérring has left it quite uncertain 
whether his ‘‘Own Ethical Principle’’ is or is not perfectly con- 
sistent with those of Mill and Paulsen and Wundt, as he repre- 
sents them. He has left it uncertain, because he has failed to 
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consider whether or not every volition which normally pro- 
duces a maximum of morality also normally produces a maxi- 
mum of the effects specified by them, and vice versa. And 
yet upon this very question, which he has completely failed to 
consider, there depends, I think, not merely the question what 
his attitude to these other systems is, but also the question 
whether his own principles are true. He holds, we have seen, 
that with certain kinds of motive a volition is ‘‘moral’’ if and 
only if it normally produces a maximum of morality, and he 
holds also that, with certain other kinds of motive, a volition 
is moral if and only if it produces a maximum of the right 
kind of pleasure. These are his two principles: and he calls the 
former kind of moral volitions ‘‘higher,’’ and the latter ‘‘sim- 
ple.’’ But both principles, I think, cannot possibly be true, 
unless every ‘‘higher’’ moral volition does also normally produce 
a maximum of the right kind of pleasure, and unless every ‘‘sim- 
ple’’ moral volition does also normally produce a maximum of 
morality. For every volition which does not normally pro- 
duce a maximum of pleasure must normally produce less than 
a maximum—that is to say, it must normally hinder the pro- 
motion of such a maximum, and similarly every volition which 
does not normally produce a maximum of morality must nor- 
mally hinder the promotion of such a maximum. And hence 
unless every ‘‘higher’’ moral volition does normally promote 
a maximum of pleasure, some of these volitions must nor- 
mally hinder its promotion; and unless every ‘‘simple’’ moral 
volition does normally promote a maximum of morality, some 
of these volitions must positively hinder the promotion of mo- 
rality. But, in that case, Professor Stérring’s two principles 
will imply that, with one kind of motive, a volition cannot be 
‘‘moral’’ unless it normally promotes an end which, with an- 
other kind of motive, it is often moral positively to hinder: and 
this, I think, cannot possibly be true. If, therefore, his two 
principles are both to be true, it must, I think, be true that 
every one of his ‘‘higher’’ moral volitions does normally pro- 
duce a maximum of the right kind of pleasure as well as a maxi- 
mum of morality, and that every one of his ‘‘simple’’ moral 
volitions does normally produce a maximum of morality as well 
as a maximum of the right kind of pleasure. And it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that this would be true, if any volition at all 
which normally produced the one effect normally failed to 
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produce the other. But if this is so, then it is extremely un- 
likely that Professor Stérring’s ‘‘Own Ethical Principle’’ is 
true, unless Eudemonism is true also. 

The truth is, I think, that one reason why Professor Stérring 
has not perceived this and why he has not discussed the ques- 
tion whether his own principle does or does not conflict in any 
way with those of Mill and Paulsen and Wundt, as he repre- 
sents them, is because he has not clearly distinguished the ques- 
tion as to what the normal effects of moral volition actually 
are from another quite different type of question. To the 
question, what actually are the normal effects of moral voli- 
tion, many different answers may all be equally correct. Many 
different answers will in fact be so, provided only that every 
kind of volition which normally produces the one kind of effect 
also normally produces the other; and hence, in order to decide 
whether two different answers are or are not compatible, it is 
absolutely necessary to enter into this question of fact. And, 
as a matter of fact, so far as I can see, both Professor Stérring’s 
own answer and also those of Mill and Paulsen and Wundt 
may all be equally and perfectly correct. But there is another 
quite different type of question, to which this question of fact 
is quite irrelevant: namely the question which of two different 
effects it would be moral to promote, in case they did conflict. 
This second type of question cannot be decided at all by merely 
considering what the normal effects of moral volitions actually 
are; and it is, I think, chiefly because Professor Stérring has 
not clearly distinguished between the two questions that he 
has given a satisfactory answer to neither. He obviously some- 
times has questions of this second type in his mind, for he ex- 
presses opinions on them; but he expresses opinions on them 
only quite incidentally, and, so far as I can see, only in two 
instances. He is, in fact, expressing such an opinion where 
he says, as we have seen, that ‘‘higher spiritual’’ pleasures and 
activities are, in case of conflict, to be preferred to lower ones. 
And he does seem also to hold that the promotion of morality 
should, in case of conflict, be preferred to any other effect what- 
ever. But he entirely fails to discuss any of the questions 
which are relevant to the truth of these two opinions. In the 
former case he leaves it quite uncertain upon what grounds his 
opinion is based; and it should be noticed that he finally identi- 
fies ‘‘higher’’ pleasures and activities with those which are ‘‘more 
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highly evolved’’—thus giving his principle a form in which, 
I think, it is certainly not strictly true. And in the latter case 
the reason which he gives for his opinion is, I think, definitely 
fallacious. He holds that volitions in which both motive and 
normal effect are the promotion of morality, always have a 
higher moral value than those which are made for the sake of 
promoting any other effect ; and he seems to infer from this that, 
in case of conflict, the maximum promotion of morality should 
always be preferred to any other effect. But the inference is 
certainly illegitimate. The mere fact (if it be a fact) that vo- 
litions which both aim at and succeed in promoting morality 
always actually have a higher moral value than others, does 
not prove that they always would have it, even if the maxi- 
mum promotion of morality were to conflict with other effects, 
with which, as a matter of fact, it does not conflict. On the 
contrary the admission that they always actually have a 
higher moral value than other volitions is quite consistent with 
the view that, if the maximum promotion of morality were to 
conflict with certain other effects, volitions which promoted it, 
so far from having the highest moral value, would sometimes 
be positively immoral. 

The above are, I think, the main points in Professor Stérring’s 
treatment of the effects of ‘‘moral’’ volition. As regards its 
‘‘motives’’ his view is at all events clearer. As I have said, 
he distinguishes two classes of motives, a higher and a lower; 
and holds that (where the normal effects are also suitable) vo- 
litions inspired by a higher motive always have a higher moral 
value than those inspired by a lower one. And he holds that 
a higher motive is present when and (with one exception) only 
when a volition is made for the sake of promoting morality it- 
self, in one of the three forms specified; i. e., for the sake of pro- 
moting either ‘‘simple’’ moral volitions or Self-Reverence or 
Reverence for the Moral Law. On the other hand, the motive 
is lower when a volition is made for the sake of promoting any 
other effect; and he specifies a good many such motives, with 
regard to which he insists that (where the effect is also suit- 
able) they do give a real, though only a ‘‘lower,’’ ‘‘moral value’’ 
to volitions. And it is this recognition that motives other 
than the promotion of morality itself do give a real (though 
only a lower) moral value to volitions, which constitutes his 
chief definite criticism upon other supporters of the ‘‘ Ethics 
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of Personality.’’ He seems to hold that his own view may be 
justly called a form of the ‘‘Ethics of Personality;’’ but other 
representatives of this doctrine have, he says, held, with Kant, 
that no volition has any ‘‘moral value’’ at all unless it is defi- 
nitely made for the sake of promoting morality in some form 
or other; and in this respect he holds they are wrong. 

As for the justice of his views about ‘‘motives,’’ it is, I think, 
certainly true that there is a sense in which no volition has a 
strictly ‘‘moral’’ value unless its motive is of a certain kind; 
so that, provided he is confining the word ‘‘moral’’ to this strict 
sense, his general proposition that the ‘‘morality’’ of a vo- 
lition always does depend upon its motive is true. Only, as 
I have said, he does not seem clearly to recognize that the word 
‘‘moral’’ is ever used in any other sense. Supposing, how- 
ever, that he is speaking of ‘‘moral value’’ only in this strict 
sense, he is, I think, undoubtedly also right in holding that 
motives other than the promotion of morality itself may give 
a real moral value to volitions. The chief criticism to be made 
upon his views is, I think, that he has certainly not given (as 
he professes to do) a really exhaustive account of all the dif- 
ferent ways in which a variation of motive may affect the moral 
value of a volition; and that it is doubtful whether some of 
the things which he does say on this head are correct. Even 
if we admit (and even this I cannot see clearly) that volitions 
made for the sake of promoting morality itself always (where 
the effect is also suitable) have a higher moral value than any 
made for the sake of promoting any other effect, it still seems 
far from obvious that, among these, those made for the sake of 
promoting ‘‘Self-Reverence’’ always have a higher moral value 
than those made for the sake of promoting ‘‘simple’’ moral vo- 
litions, and still less obvious that those made for the sake of 
promoting ‘‘Reverence for the Moral Law’’ have the highest 
value of all. Moreover it should be noted that he takes no ac- 
count at all of any difference which may be made in the moral 
value of volitions by mixture of motive, or by the quality and 
intensity of the feelings toward those effects, for the sake of 
which the volition is made. 

As for Professor Stérring’s final section, which he calls a 
Rechtfertigung der Forderung sittlichen Lebens, it is, I think, 
extremely difficult to understand exactly what he intends to 
prove by it. His professed object is to defend ‘‘the validity 
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of morality,’? in some sense or other, against the views of 


‘‘moral skepties,’’ and the greater part of the section is oc- 
cupied with accounts of the views of certain ‘‘moral skeptics’ 
both ancient and modern, and criticisms upon particular points 
in their views. But what exactly does Professor Stérring 
mean when he says that ‘‘morality is valid’’? His ‘‘positive’’ 
argument in favor of its validity seems to consist in an attempt 
to show, by ‘‘psycho-genetic’’ considerations, that so long as cer- 
tain ‘‘permanent and universal functions’’ of the human mind 
remain what they are now and always have been, men always 
will make the ‘‘moral valuations’’ which he has expressed in 
his principle. But this implies that they do now make, and 
always have made, these valuations; and in what sense is this 
true? Does he really mean to assert that men always have 
attached a moral value to those volitions, and only to those, 
which his principle declares to be moral? The claim would 
seem to be monstrous; and certainly he says nothing sufficient 
to prove it. And yet, unless he does mean to make this mon- 
strous claim, his argument obviously cannot prove that ‘‘mo- 
rality is valid’’ in the sense of proving that any particular kind 
of volition really is and will continue to be ‘‘moral.’’ For, un- 
less he makes this claim, he must admit that men may some- 
times value volitions which are not really ‘‘moral,’’ and fail 
to value those which are really ‘‘moral;’’ and hence that the 
question whether a particular volition is and will continue to 
be really ‘‘moral’’ can, in no case, be decided by proving that 
men will continue to value it. 
G. E. Moore. 
Edinburgh. 


Dre Kuutur DER GEGENWART. Ihre Entwicklung und ihre Ziele. 
Herausgegeben von Paul Hinneberg. Teil I, Abteilung VI. 
Systematische Philosophie. Von W. Dilthey, A. Riehl, W. 
Wundt, W. Ostwald, H. Ebbinghaus, R. Eucken, Fr. Paulsen, 
W. Muench, Th. Lipps. Berlin und Leipzig: Druck und 
Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. viii, 432. 


Jnder the editorship of Prof. Paul Hinneberg, of Berlin, the 
well-known firm of B. G. Teubner is publishing a comprehensive 
work on the evolution and aims of contemporary civilization. 
The object of the undertaking is to present a broad and sys- 
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tematic view of our civilization and to trace it to its origins. 
The chief results of the different fields of knowledge and their 
applications, their significance for modern culture as well as 
for future progress, are to be set forth in broad outlines by 
the leading representatives of the various sciences and their 
technologies. The plan of the work embraces four large 
divisions, Parts I and II dealing with the mental sciences 
(religion and philosophy, literature, music and art, the state 
and society, law and economics); Part III with the natural 
sciences (mathematics, the inorganic and organic sciences, 
medicine); and Part IV with their technical applications 
(architectural, mechanical, industrial, agricultural, commercial 
technology). Thus far, six volumes of Part I and one volume 
of Part II have come from the press, bearing the following 
titles: ‘‘The General Foundations of Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion;’’? ‘‘The Oriental Religions;’’ ‘‘The Christian Religion, 
including Israelitic-Jewish Religion ;’’ ‘‘Systematic Philosophy ;”’ 
‘“‘The Oriental Literatures ;’’ ‘‘The Greek and Latin Literatures 
and Languages ;’’ ‘‘Systematie Jurisprudence.’’ These volumes 
are intended for the general educated reader and have already 
found their way into many German homes, but they cannot 
fail to be of interest and value even to those who possess a 
wider and more technical knowledge of the different branches 
of learning represented. In giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
various sciences, in placing before one the main results achieved 
as well as pointing out new problems and indicating the lines 
of future progress in each field, they render a service which 
cannot be performed too often. 

Volume VI, the book before us, deals with systematic phi- 
losophy and contains the following contributions: ‘‘The Na- 
ture of Philosophy,’’ by Wilhelm Dilthey (pp. 1-72); ‘‘Logiec 
and Epistemology,’’ by Alois Riehl (pp. 73-102); ‘‘Meta- 
physies,’’ by Wilhelm Wundt (pp. 103-137) ; ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Nature,’’ by Wilhelm Ostwald (pp. 138-172) ; ‘‘Psychology,”’ 
by Hermann Ebbinghaus (pp. 173-246); ‘‘The Philosophy of 
History,’’ by Rudolf Eucken (pp. 247-281); ‘‘Ethies,’’ by 
Friedrich Paulsen (pp. 282-312); ‘‘Pedagogy,’’ by Wilhelm 
Muench (pp. 313-348); ‘‘ASsthetics,’’ by Theodor Lipps (pp. 
349-388) ; ‘‘The Problems of the Philosophy of the Future,”’ 
by Friedrich Paulsen (pp. 389-422). All these contributors 
are scholars of recognized ability whose names inspire con- 
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fidence and whose words carry authority with them. The arti- 
cles are popular in the best sense of the term; they are writ- 
ten by masters, presented in clear and intelligible language, as 
free as possible from subtleties of thought and expression, 
brief in compass without being overcrowded with material de- 
manding fuller treatment, and altogether suited to the needs 
of the persons for whom they are meant. 

As an expression of German philosophical thought to-day, 
this sixth volume has particular value for us. It is interesting 
to observe that most of the articles deal with fundamental 
philosophical problems, and that nearly all of them are char- 
acterized by a tendency to idealism. The former distrust of 
metaphysics, which accompanied the triumphal march of the 
natural sciences during the nineteenth century, seems to be 
growing somewhat weaker; the metaphysical instinct is too 
strong to be completely and permanently stifled; metaphysics 
will out. Wundt, Ostwald, Eucken and Paulsen are all meta- 
physicians; they all regard the attempt to reach a consistent 
Weltanschauung as a legitimate and necessary effort of thought. 
They all point out the inadequacy of the materialistic solutions 
of the world problem, and most of them incline toward a monis- 
tic idealism in some form or other. This reaction in favor 
of the discussion of ultimate questions is not peculiar to the 
professional philosophers; indeed, it is perhaps stronger with 
certain leaders of science than with the Fachphilosophen. We 
have only to refer to Ostwald, Haeckel and Mach, thinkers who 
proclaim themselves as opposed to metaphysics, but who are 
metaphysicians none the less, ‘‘ Metaphysiker wider Willen,’’ as 
Wundt aptly calls them. And in other departments of research, 
in mathematics, theology, sociology, jurisprudence, we find the 
same revival of speculation; everywhere attempts are being 
made ‘‘to see things together,’’ to transcend the merely factual, 
to construct systems. 

At the same time it is not the old rationalistic metaphysics of 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Wolff that is advocated in this book. 
The old faith in logic-proof systems, in demonstrable construc- 
tions of thought, is dead. The empirical-speculative method has 
taken the place of the logical-dialectical method. Indeed, says 
Paulsen, metaphysical speculations do not lie within the province 
of real scientific knowledge. ‘‘At the same time it is not pos- 
sible for human thinking to halt at the boundaries of what is 
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scientifically known. The human mind cannot stop with the 
fragments of knowledge which it has so diligently gathered in the 
natural sciences and in history; it has an interest, a profound 
theoretic interest, in the whole, in the solution of questions 
concerning the nature and connection of all things’’ (p. 409). 
And after all, Paulsen thinks, this is Kant’s meaning also; he 
rejects metaphysics as @ priori necessary scientific truth, 1. e., 
the aprioristic form of the old systems, but has no objection to 
a philosophy which modestly undertakes to construct a 
theory of reality on the basis of facts. Wundt exhibits a 
similar modesty in discussing the function of philosophy. The 
philosopher, he declares, ought to decide not to begin anew the 
task of solving the world problem in all its parts; he ought to 
take up the attempts at such solutions as are indicated by the 
different sciences, compare them with each other, weigh care- 
fully their different claims, and, so far as possible, carry them 
to their legitimate conclusions (p. 133). It is his business to 
judge between the pretensions made by the particular sciences, 
and to resolve their contradictions, always having a strict regard 
for the general principles of epistemology. The fundamental 
presupposition of a philosophical metaphysics is that the differ- 
ent parts of human knowledge cannot contradict each other, and 
that where such contradictions exist the cause lies not in the 
nature of things, but in our one-sided or erroneous concep- 
tions. We must never forget, however, first, that no other 
reality exists for us than the world of phenomena, and, sec- 
ondly, that we cannot deduce from the ultimate notions, to 
which we ascend in metaphysics from the particular fields of 
research, these same particular facts, as the physicist deduces 
certain natural phenomena from fixed presuppositions. Ost- 
wald’s general point of view does not differ materially from 
that of Wundt and Paulsen. What he calls Naturphilosophie 
is as much metaphysics as the systems of Wundt and Paulsen; 
it is simply the Weltanschauung of a natural scientist. The 
philosophy ef nature in the modern sense, he tells us, means 
nothing but a synthesis of our total knowledge of nature, tak- 
ing this word in the broadest sense. Hence it does not differ 
in aim from the philosophy of nature of earlier periods, but in 
its method it has come to recognize the duty of applying within 
its entire field the tool of scientific criticism which has been 
fashioned and is being constantly improved (p. 171). Ostwald, 
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as we see, betrays the same weak faith characteristic of modern 
metaphysics; he, too, despairs of reaching absolute truths in 
natural philosophy. Mankind, according to him, is engaged, in 
the task of extending and intensifying its most general no- 
tions; but these do not, at any fixed period, represent a sys- 
tem absolutely valid for all future times. But, we are thankful 
to note, this relativism does not prevent Ostwald from plunging 
right into metaphysics and offering a system of thought that 
aims to explain every known fact of the universe. 

Dilthey aceepts the view of metaphysics which is held by 
the thinkers just mentioned. For him, too, its aim is to solve 
the problem of the world and of life, and its form is universal 
validity. But Dilthey regards the problem as insoluble. With 
one of its aspects metaphysics faces religion and poetry, with 
the other the particular sciences. But it is not science in the 
sense of the particular sciences, nor is it art or religion. 
Philosophy cannot penetrate the essence of the world through 
a system of metaphysics and give a universally valid proof of 
such knowledge. But just as in every serious creation of art 
a phase of life not seen before is revealed to us, just as poetry 
places before us the different sides of life in works that are 
eternally new, and just as we possess in no work of art the total 
view of life and yet approximate this total view through them 
all, so one and the same world confronts us in the typical world- 
views. Each one represents this world as it appears when a 
mighty personality subordinates the other possible attitudes to 
one of them, and brings under the categories contained in this 
attitude all the other categories (p. 61). We can perceive only 
one side of our relation to the world, never our total relation, as it 
would be defined by the union of the different categories of being, 
cause, value and purpose. This is one reason for the impos- 
sibility of metaphysics. Another reason lies in the nature of 
these categories or attitudes themselves. We can deduce neither 
change nor plurality from the unchangeable unity. An ab- 
solute value is a postulate, but not a realizable concept. And 
we cannot discover a highest or absolute end since this pre- 
supposes an absolute value. Dilthey finds that the influence of 
metaphysics is constantly waning, but that philosophical think- 
ing is gaining in importance in science and in literature. 

Philosophy for Dilthey is therefore possible only as a uni- 
versal theory of knowledge. In this sense philosophy is the 
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fundamental science which studies the form, laws and connec- 
tions of all thought-processes having universal knowledge as 
their goal. As logic it examines the conditions of evidence, as 
epistemology it examines the validity of the presuppositions 
of our knowledge: the consciousness of the reality of experience 
and the objectivity of external perception. It clears up the 
methods of the particular sciences by means of general logic; 
it brings unity and connection into the conceptions which have 
been developed in the sciences; it examines the presupposi- 
tions, the aims and the limits of the particular sciences; and 
applies the results thus gained to the problem of the inner 
structure and connections in the two great groups of natural 
sciences and mental sciences (pp. 63, 64). 

We have here the familiar Neo-Kantian interpretation of 
philosophy as logic and theory of knowledge. A similar stand- 
point is held by Riehl in his paper on ‘‘Logie and Theory of 
Knowledge,’’ which is a good survey of the whole field. Logie 
is the doctrine of the form of science in general; it is the most 
universal science, which therefore cannot and need not be proved. 
Epistemology or the theory of knowledge has for its problems 
the origin of knowledge, its reality and the determination of 
its limits (p. 88). Apriorism and evolutionism do not exclude 
each other; the view that Darwin has refuted Kant can no 
longer be held (p. 90). Indeed, Riehl holds, Kant’s critical 
philosophy has the same mission to perform to-day as it 
formerly performed: to put an end to the doubts in the cer- 
tainty and reality of experiential knowledge which have found 
their way even into scientific circles (p. 94). The principles of 
our knowledge of experience are immutable; only the experi- 
ences under the control of these principles are constantly 
advancing (p. 99). 

We see, for the epistemologist there is a limit to evolutionism ; 
something must persist in the flux of knowledge; the guiding 
principles do not change. In his suggestive and instructive 
paper on the ‘‘Philosophy of History,’’ Eucken makes use of 
this idea. A real truth, he says, can nevermore pretend to be 
valid for a mere space of time; it holds absolutely, without 
relation to time. It does not become temporal by being in 
time for man; rather, this is the main reason of its greatness 
and the chief motive of its efficiency—that it transposes life to 
a timeless reality. It is not otherwise with the good which is 
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thereby most sharply distinguished from the useful. For the 
latter is bound to its place in time, and what suits one age may 
be harmful to another; but the good leads to an elevation be- 
yond all temporal changes because it does not from the outset 
aim at action in mere time, but unfolds a new order over and 
above the temporal order (p. 270). Truth and goodness, how- 
ever, do not realize themselves in history, according to Eucken. 
The world-process is not driven forward by the inevitable neces- 
sity of reason, as ‘some of the idealistic interpreters of the world 
and of history teach. The spiritual life does not directly realize 
itself in history; it is placed before us as an ideal which de- 
mands our recognition and acceptance. Eucken preaches a 
vigorous ethical idealism. We must fight for the rational char- 
acter of our life and for the spiritual line of progress. Our 
spiritual life and its forms are the products of our own acts and 
decisions (p. 278). For that reason it is especially the great 
personalities that count, for these personalities are never mere 
products of the social environment. What makes greatness great 
is the fact that in it the spiritual stage becomes a complete end 
in itself. Great personalities do not rise out of the times, but 
raise the times up to them. Hence there can be no philosophy 
in the sense of a construction of history, or the establishment 
of a comprehensive formula permitting the caleulation of the 
future. But we can and must have the philosophical convic- 
tion which endeavors to find an inner relation of this field to 
the whole of life and seeks to illuminate it from the standpoint 
of the whole, and there is no reason why this should not be 
called the philosophy of history (p. 280). 

The papers on Psychology, Ethics, Pedagogy and A®sthetics 
are written by authorities in these fields and will prove most 
helpful to general students of philosophy. Ebbinghaus’s ac- 
count of psychology is based upon his ‘‘Grundziige der Psy- 
chologie,’’ the second volume of which, unfortunately, has not 
yet been published, but has been utilized by the author in pre- 
paring the present outline. It offers a clear presentation of the 
_ history of psychology, sharply distinguishes the stages of 

progress in the development of this science, discusses the ever- 
interesting problem of the relation between the body and mind, 
and studies both the elementary and the more complex forms of 
mental life. It is one of the virtues of German experimental 
psychologists that they do not limit themselves to a study of ele- 
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mentary mental processes, but pay attention to such forms as are 
treated by Ebbinghaus in his last section: speech, thought, belief, 
religion, art, morality. It must be confessed, however, that this 
section is the most superficial part of Ebbinghaus’s presenta- 
tion. Paulsen’s account of ethics is founded upon his ‘‘System 
der Ethik,’’ a book which is almost as well known in America 
as in Germany. No contemporary philosopher excels Paulsen 
in the ability to express his thoughts with clearness, force and 
precision; and none is better fitted to act in the réle assigned 
to him by the editor of this volume. Both his contributions, 
the one on ethics and the one on the future problems of philos- 
ophy, from which we have already quoted, are fine specimens 
of the popular presentation of philosophical problems. His 
ethical standpoint, which he calls teleological energism, is 
brought into harmony with his idealistic monism. One of the 
best papers in the volume is that on Pedagogy by Muench. The 
writer possesses great clearness of vision and sanity of judg- 
ment. He discusses many important educational problems, 
states the solutions which have been offered to them, and shows 
what is good and what is bad in the different programs of 
education. He is gifted with an hospitable mind; he does not 
blindly follow German custom, but knows and appreciates the 
efforts which are being made in other countries to solve educa- 
tional problems. The bibliography given by him is one of the 
best in the book. 

Lipps’s article on Adsthetics reproduces the views presented 
in his large work on ‘‘ Asthetik, Psychologie des Schénen und 
der Kunst,’’ the first two volumes of which have appeared. The 
editor could hardly have found a more thorough student of the 
subject than this scholar of Munich. According to Lipps, the 
future problems of Aisthetics are: to work out more accurately 
the notion of Einfiihlung, which has come to play such an im- 
portant part in German esthetics; to establish more definitely 
the general formal esthetic principles and the possibility of 
their application to particular cases; and to point out more 
clearly the uniqueness of wxsthetic evaluation and wsthetic judg- 
ment. This work presupposes a thorough knowledge of psy- 
chology, which only the psychological expert can lay claim to 
possessing. But, he declares, it is not enough to base wsthetics 
on psychology. There is needed also exact observation of count- 
less beautiful forms, mathematically exact observation, for ex- 
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ample, of even the smallest and simplest architectonic forms. 
Lipps also reminds us in this connection that the infinite wealth 
of our emotional life is not exhausted by the monotonous antith- 
esis of pleasure and pain. A mere pleasure-pain psychology 
cannot reach the essence of wsthetic feeling. He also repudiates 
the attempts of the psychologists who seek to reduce all esthetic 
feelings to bodily and organic sensations. 

The publishers of the work deserve credit for the excellent 
way in which they have solved the technical problems of this 
great enterprise, for the fine typography, the good paper, print- 
ing and binding. The volume is supplied with a table of con- 
tents and an index. Bibliographical references are appended to 
the different papers, but they are as a rule very unsatisfactory. 
In a work of this kind which is intended for the general reader, 
well-selected lists of books would prove very helpful, and the 
value of the different contributions would have been enhanced 
by the insertion of completer bibliographies. This, however, is 
a defect that can be remedied in future editions, and it is to 
be hoped that the publishers will insist on its being done. 

FRANK THILLY. 

Cornell University. 


Tue Key To THE WorLpD’s Progress. By Charles Stanton 
Devas. London: Longmans Green & Co., 1906. 


It is an ungracious task to criticise this book. Its author 
is evidently informed by a deeply religious spirit. He is also 
well and honorably known as a writer on economic questions. 
His historical knowledge, if neither very critical nor very ac- 
curate, has at least a wide sweep and is not defaced by violent 
or uncharitable prejudice. Yet his book from beginning to end 
is a distortion of history all the more gross that it is apparently 
quite unconscious and sincere. Far from being a key to the 
world’s progress, it is the demonstration that the actual world 
has not followed the true line of progress, that it has proved 
itself a refractory lock into which the key will by no means 
fit. 

‘“We need,’’ says Mr. Devas, ‘‘an imperial theory of history.’ 
Nothing can be more true. But nothing can be less imperial 
than the theory he has provided. It is provincial in the last 
degree, and even in the short time which has elapsed since his 
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book was written, events have happened to rob his theory of its 
whole significance for even that petty and ever-dwindling prov- 
ince to which it refers. Verbally, at least, the theory of Mr. 
Devas is that the history of the Church of Christ is the key to 
world history, that ‘‘church history is all important for the un- 
derstanding of universal history and for our mental outfit.’’ 
Really it is that the key to world-history is to be found in the his- 
tory of the Roman Church. But even this is too liberal an inter- 
pretation of his actual thesis. For the Roman Church of which 
he speaks and thinks throughout is the Roman Church which is 
identical with the present mood and form of authority within 
that church. It is the church expressing its mind and will 
through the medium provided and sanctioned by the Vatican 
Decrees of 1870 that for Mr. Devas is alone divine, that is 
the Christian Church which has worked throughout the ages 
as the divine leaven in the world-lump. This conception of 
the Christian Church has made the development of Mr. Devas’ 
thesis tolerable perhaps as a piece of sectarian apologetic, 
but utterly untrustworthy as a guide to the reading of history. 

The irritation which one feels with this book is due to the 
fact that it has wantonly missed its mark. If Mr. Devas had 
only taken the religious experience of the Roman Church as 
representative of all other religious experience instead of mak- 
ing it exclusive and peculiar, he would have succeeded in his 
aim. The picture which he has drawn of the Roman com- 
munion has indeed a certain faithfulness to fact; but that pic- 
ture would correspond, with the same kind of faithfulness, to 
the history of any other Christian communion, indeed we may 
say of any religious society whatsoever. It may be natural, 
while the odium theologicum inspires our estimates of the reli- 
gious value of different religious societies, that the apologist 
of each communion should quite honestly claim for it a mo- 
nopoly of divine guidance and divine truth. But the facts of 
history will repudiate his claim. He remains an apologist 
merely, and must renounce all right to the title of historian. 

The larger and more important section of Mr. Devas’ book 
is devoted to the study of the antinomies presented by the his- 
tory of the church, as he understands the church. The church 
appears to oppose intellectual civilization and yet fosters it; 
appears to oppose material civilization and yet fosters it; 
teaches a morality which is austere and yet joyful; is the rival 
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and yet the ally of the state; upholds the equality of men and 
yet the inequality of property and power; is full of scandals 
and yet all-holy; upholds and yet opposes religious freedom 
and liberty of conscience; is one and yet has to endure the fact 
of a divided Christendom; is ever the same yet ever changing; 
is ever being defeated yet ever victorious. Now of some of 
these antinomies it may be said that they are characteristic of 
all societies whatsoever, whether religious or not, while the others 
are specially characteristic of all religious societies. Indeed one 
feels that this book is neither a contribution to the understand- 
ing of general history nor even an effective apology for the 
Roman Church, but merely an essay in the psychology of human 
associations founded on the history of the church as seen from 
a special, and that a very narrow, point of view. The Church 
of Rome presents most of the antinomies which Mr. Devas 
enumerates simply because it is a society and not because it is 
a specially divine society. Every society remains the same and 
yet is always changing, is marked by victory and defeat through- 
out its life. And as to the latter antinomy, it is impossible 
for the historian, while the society still exists, to strike the 
balance or to declare the issue. The greatest victory of the 
society may be that which it procures by its own death, by 
the ultimate sacrifice of its phenomenal existence. As Mr. 
Tyrrell, whom Mr. Devas is fond of quoting in support of his own 
position, has said with regard to the destiny of the Catholic 
Church itself: ‘‘May not Catholicism, like Judaism, have to 
die in order that it may live again in a greater and grander 
form? Has not every organism its limit of development, after 
which it must decay and be content to survive in its progeny ?”’ 

And again, is not every society, by its very constitution, 
the enemy and yet the ally of progress, intellectual or material? 
A society comes into existence for the very purpose of giving 
effect to some new aspect of truth or utility, of working out 
that aspect to its logical conclusion. And by this limitation of 
its aim it is forced into an attitude of hostility to every new 
aspect of truth or utility as alien or conflicting, though again 
the exigencies of its continued life will force it, equally on be- 
half of that aim, to make terms with such aspects as they appear. 





Instinctively it resists progress; of necessity it accepts it. 
But it may be admitted that some of these antinomies are 
specially characteristic of the Roman Church. The admission, 
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however, contributes little to our understanding of her history 
as the key to the world’s progress. The church, for instance, 
has been the rival and yet the ally of the state. The rival 
certainly, and often the jealous and hostile rival just where 
jealousy and hostility to the state were least inspired by purely 
religious interests. As to the alliance, it might be necessary, 
before pronouncing a verdict upon its value to the world’s 
progress, to scrutinize its conditions. The truth is that there 
are few more discreditable pages in history than those which 
chronicle the relations of church and state in the West, and 
that the balance of discredit does not lie with the state. The 
ideal of the Roman Church is still the medieval theocracy, and 
that ideal has always been more disastrous to the interest of reli- 
gion than the common sense of mankind has ever allowed it to 
be to the interests of the secular community. The fact of his- 
tory is that the church would have suppressed the state at all 
times, would have made it an obedient slave to its own theo- 
eratic absolutism, and could never learn to be satisfied with 
trusting it to prove its own independent religious and moral 
inspiration. It is just in the countries of the Roman obedience 
that the state has become most notably atheistic, and that 
through the necessity of resisting these absurd and intolerable 
claims. 

The real antinomy disclosed in Mr. Devas’ pages is daily 
and with increasing rapidity being resolved quite otherwise 
than he thinks. It is the antinomy not of the church and the 
world, not even of the Roman Church and all other world-forces, 
but of the Roman Church committed to a certain view of au- 
thority and all actual world-forces whatever, including forces 
which are alive and vigorous at this hour in the Roman Church 
itself. And all these forces have, in obedience to the inexorable 
dictates of life and development, rejected once and for all the 
view of authority which Rome has inherited from Gregory 
VII, Innocent III, and Boniface VIII. The resolution of the 
conflict, therefore, is not doubtful; it is already assured. If the 
religious witness of Rome is to be preserved to the world, Rome 
must submit in this matter of authority to the terms which the 
progressive forces of the world are in a position to dictate, which 
indeed they must dictate in obedience to an inspiration which 
is more divine than a medieval conception of authority already 
outworn, henceforth obsolete. 
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Yet the religious witness of Rome will not be lost, for the 
simple reason that no witness to truth is ever lost. And such 
witness Rome has preserved and still preserves in spite of the 
almost impossible conditions on which she insists for its preser- 
vation. One thing is certain, however, viz., that the same reli- 
gious witness is being preserved more effectually, if perhaps also 
in a more fragmentary form, by other Christian societies which 
have not imposed on themselves the same disastrous disabili- 
ties. Rome may boast of her integral witness to religion. But 
what avails its integral character if she cannot bring it near to 
the world’s heart and will? The real antinomies of life are 
not resolved by a conflict between two imaginary societies ‘‘of 
good and evil all compact,’’ the church and the world. They 
can be resolved only through the conflict of two undeniably 
universal forees—the real church and the real world, the divine- 
human and the human that would ignore its own constitutive 
divine inspiration—in each human heart and in every associa- 
tion, whatever its immediate aim, of human hearts and wills. 
And the Spirit which alone can achieve this resolution ‘‘bloweth 
where it listeth,’’ and not only in the religious preserve of the 
Roman Church, where indeed it is just now sore let and hindered 
by impossible conditions. 

A. L. LILney. 

London. 


THE PHILOsopHY OF ComMON SENSE. By Frederic Harrison. 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd., 1907. Pp. xxxvii, 433. 


In the war which raged between science and religion from 
about 1850 to 1880, it seemed that no quarter could be given, 
and that, in spite of mediators, peace could only come from the 
unconditional surrender of one or the other party. The fact 
of its having been a bold, though unsuccessful attempt to inter- 
vene in this war constitutes the chief interest and significance 
of Positivism; and the papers collected in this volume by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, the most eminent and venerable representa- 
tive of the movement, are full of the clash of heroic fights, now 
almost forgotten. For the arena is empty both of combatants 
and spectators. Terms have been made somehow, though not 
at all under the influence of Mr. Harrison and Comte. What- 
ever the faults of the settlement proposed by the Positivists, it 
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was touched with enthusiasm, and was nobler than the actual 
settlement of indifferent acquiescence. 

Why did Positivism fail? The answer can be gathered from 
this book. Clearly it was neither religious enough nor scientific 
enough; the suggested reconciliation was felt by both sides to 
reconcile nothing. Mr. Harrison’s Religion of Humanity is, it 
is true, no bad description of the mental attitude of that in- 
creasing mass of people who, while rejecting the traditional 
religions, are anxious to lead useful and not quite colorless lives. 
As long ago as the seventies he described his religion as 
‘‘positive, scientific, human, sociologic and evolutionary or his- 
torical;’’ and now we all recognize the importance of social 
investigations, we take science for granted, we admit the need 
for enthusiasm, we are awake to the beauty and value of the 
past. ‘‘We find the center of our religion and our philosophy 
in Man and man’s Earth,’’ says Mr. Harrison; and the voice 
is almost that of the poet who has most influenced the present 
generation. The doctrine is the same in both; but this worship 
of Earth and the race, sublime and consoling in George Mere- 
dith’s poetry, loses all its virtue when preached from a Comtist 
pulpit and supported by disquisitions on the synthesis of the 
sciences. For, stated abstractly, it is easily seen to be no religion 
at all. The essence of religion seems, as Doctor McTaggart has 
well pointed out, to be a sense of harmony with the Universe; 
and Positivism, rejecting the traditional metaphysical questions 
as meaningless, cannot give this: it can only offer instead a 
catalogue of virtues, and exhortations to combine common 
sense with optimism. Again, Positivism was as far from being 
really scientific as from being religious. Though much occupied 
with schemes of codrdination and with tracing analogies between 
the sciences, it failed to impress scientists. It did not practice 
what it preached. It is not merely that rhetoric is much more 
conspicuous than reasoning in Mr. Harrison’s writings; an aban- 
donment of reasoning at the critical moment forms the very 
hinge of his position, which appears to be identical with that 
of agnosticism, except for the repudiation of merely negative 
results. Yet it is only on the negative side that Positivism uses 
anything like connected arguments. Against other religions 
and philosophies it does urge an argument—the argument, 
namely, that they conflict with science, experience and common 
sense; but beyond this point the appeal is solely to our emo- 
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tions. Mr. Harrison, feeling as he does the need of religion quite 
as strongly as that of common sense, is not content to refute 
theology and metaphysics by stating the reasons (such as they 
are) made familiar by the agnostics for condemning these studies 
as ‘‘irrational musings over ancient enigmas.’’ Having bat- 
tered the bishops and philosophers he then turns and rends 
Huxley on the ground that questions about the soul and the 
universe are ‘‘dominant questions’’ toward which an attitude 
of mere negation is both impossible and reprehensible. Respect 
is due to this feeling as a personal conviction, even though Mr. 
Harrison himself pays scant respect to those who, having the 
same conviction, happen to disagree with him about the answer 
to the questions; but respect becomes impossible when the posi- 
tive scheme, which is to supersede the negations of agnosticism, 
is paraded as something scientifically established, while in fact it 
is neither stated with precision nor supported by any intelligible 
reasons. 
S. WarTERLow. 


Rye, England. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By John A. Hobson. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1906 (Third Edition). Crown 8vo, 
Pp. xvi, 163. 


This book was published originally some ten years ago; but 
the keen interest shown by the English people in the question 
with which it deals has undergone no sensible abatement in the 
interval. The report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law 
has been eagerly awaited in the hope that it would contain 
important suggestions for legislative or administrative action 
in the matter; and a bill was in fact passed during the last 
Parliament, at the instance of Mr. Long, which was intended 
to provide better machinery than had previously been available 
for dealing effectively but harmlessly with temporary crises 
arising in this connection. Mr. Long’s Act would, no doubt, be 
reckoned by Mr. Hobson among the ‘‘palliatives’’ which he dis- 
cusses in his concluding chapter, and might or might not es- 
cape his criticism; but the remarks which he offers in that 
chapter on such proposals as labor bureaus and labor colonies 
have certainly not lost their pertinence at the present moment 
when these topics are in the forefront of popular and informed 
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debate. The very circumstance that Mr. Hobson’s book has 
reached a third edition would seem to afford convincing testi- 
mony, if it were needed, of the intense interest widely taken in 
the subject, and of the powerful appeal made by his particular 
mode of handling the discussion. 

For, whether we do or do not agree with each separate por- 
tion, or with the whole, of Mr. Hobson’s argument, it cannot be 
disputed that he has put forward a thesis which has been care- 
fully conceived and is lucidly and cogently presented, and that 
it demands our patient and unprejudiced consideration. We 
think indeed that the hope which he expresses in his preface, 
that the restatement made in this book of his conception of the 
injury caused by ‘‘under-consumption’’ may avoid some of 
the misunderstanding to which his earlier statements were lia- 
ble, is likely to be justified. We doubt whether any instructed 
economist, imbued with the spirit of recent developments of 
theory, would wish or be able to dispute the possibility of the 
occurrence of the phenomena described by Mr. Hobson in this 
book. We believe that they would admit that dislocations be- 
tween the consumption and the production of wealth may easily 
happen in the modern world of industry and trade, and be so 
extensive in range and so enduring in character as to pro- 
duce the conditions associated with unemployment. For, un- 
like the older economists of the orthodox faith, we have now 
come to see that the ‘‘friction’’ impeding the smooth mechanism 
of the economic harmonies is a reality of which serious account 
must constantly be taken. We have learned, for instance, that 
there is waste in competition. 

But, while we might thus allow that Mr. Hobson’s explana- 
tion of unemployment had disclosed a true, though not per- 
haps the only, cause of the phenomena he is examining, we 
might still contend that the connection between the malady and 
the particular remedy he propounds is far less obvious and sure. 
He urges that the possessors of unearned increments are the 
chief offenders in this deficiency of consumption, and that leg- 
islation which would curtail their unmerited gains, or even 
deprive them of the whole, and transfer this wealth to the wage- 
earning classes, or to the community to use in their behalf, 
would reduce the dislocation, and thus prevent unemployment. 
But, we may ask, is it so certain in the modern world that the 
wage earners are necessarily spenders and consumers? They 
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seem, in fact, to be already becoming capitalists on an extensive 
scale when we look at the accumulated funds of their trade unions 
and of their friendly and codperative societies. For coédpera- 
tive production, in the acceptation of the term which is generally 
claimed by the adherents of industrial codperation, can now, it 
may be observed, boast of enterprises which seem no less likely 
than private ventures of individual employers or joint stock 
companies to lock up capital in that fixed shape which Mr. 
Hobson deprecates ; and the houses secured to the members of 
building societies may similarly, no less than the unearned incre- 
ments of urban landlords, diminish the consumption of the mo- 
ment. In fact, the case belongs apparently to a class which 
is very commonly found in economic discussion; for, as Mr. 
Hobson in this later form of his argument acknowledges, it 
is hard, if not impossible, to fix the precise point where saving 
becomes excessive, even when we recognize, without making a 
reserve which cancels our admission, the possibility of such 
excess. 

And hence, although we may ailow the force of his conten- 
tion that by breaking up the general problem of unemploy- 
ment into a number of separate problems which can be plausibly 
explained by defects of individual character or particular cir- 
cumstances of time or place or trade, we may end by missing 
the real significance of the facts we are considering, and may 
fail in effect to see the wood for the trees, yet his fresh mode 
of treatment, stimulating and suggestive as it is, may not point 
with the absolute certitude which he assumes to the direction 
in which the permanent effective cure can be discovered. For 
this reason among others we may still be disposed to hold that, as 
the problem is not one but many, so the remedies are not single 
and uniform but varied and complex. But in Mr. Hobson’s in- 
vestigations of the statistics of the matter and in his careful 
attempt to define the range and measure the intensity of the phe- 
nomena he is examining, there is much that is informing and 
not a little that is convincing. His book commands, and de- 
serves, in our opinion, the candid scrutiny and diligent study of 
all who are interested in the satisfactory solution of this perplex- 
ing but important question. 


L. L. Price. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
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Dm Erxik Pascats. By Lic. Karl Bornhausen. Giessen: 
Verlag von Alfred Tépelmann, 1907. Pp. 171. 


This work is the second in a series of Studien zur Geschichte 
des neueren Protestantisms, the joint editorship of which is 
in the hands of Dr. H. Hoffmann, of Leipzig, and Doctor 
Zscharnack, of Berlin. The place of Pascal in such a series is 
proved, in Bornhausen’s view, by Pascal’s having shown ‘‘the 
impossibility of the religio-ethical emancipation of the indi- 
vidual soul-life within the sphere of Catholicism’’ (p. 2). 

Bornhausen begins by setting forth the ethical development 
of Pascal in its three stages, then passes to consider Pascal (1) 
as scientific thinker, (2) as religious individualist and (3) as 
a Catholic, after which follows a brief section on ‘‘the universal 
character of Pascal’s ethics.’’ Bornhausen thinks Pascal, in 
his first stage, got a rather self-contained knowledge of his own 
moral ego, in his second stage developed a sense of need of 
such world view as Christianity affords, and in his third stage 
gained an apprehension of Augustinian Christianity as related 
to the modern spirit and its needs. The modernism of Pascal 
he finds in his thoroughgoing individualism as well as in his 
scientific method. Pascal remained a strict Catholic in his 
views of the place and function of the religious community, 
salvation being for him found only within the church. Our 
author takes Pascal’s asceticism to be only a consequence of his 
mystic religiosity, and thinks his mystic-individualistie prin- 
ciple passed over into a churchly authoritative one. The un- 
systematic character of Pascal’s ethics our author duly notes, 
with their fundamental insistence on the principle of practice. 
Natural and revealed ethics exist for Pascal in such wise that 
anything like a real unity is rendered impossible. Our author’s 
view is that Pascal, in his ethics, represents the Catholic- 
Christian idea of morality, and that, on such lines, his thoughts 
are original, religiously harmonious and strongly modern. He 
takes Pascal’s personality to be thoroughly shot through with 
modern individualism and the scientific spirit, Pascal’s whole 
aim being to harmonize Catholicism with these. For the phi- 
losophy of religion in its universal aspects, Pascal’s thoughts 
are, in our author’s view, ineffective, because of their Catholic 
and strongly marked anti-rationalistic character. His service 
lies, more indirectly, in the separation of the knowledge of the 
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understanding from the faith of feeling; in pointing to re- 
ligion as having a territory of its own within the human soul; 
and in securing it in its independence by means of his own 
particular religious psychology. 

One of the pleasing features of the present and some other 
recent treatments is the tendency to view Pascal more as an 
ethicist, and less from the pathological or the apologetic points 
of view. Bornhausen’s analysis is excellently done from the 
historical point of view, although such a study needs, of course, 
further supplementing from the psychological side. We cor- 
dially weleome, however, the ethical contribution he has here 
given us, and commend the work to all ethical students inter- 
ested in its theme. The book is enriched with an excellent bibli- 
ography, whose critical estimates seem just and good, at least 
in the main. The work is dedicated to the author’s father and 
grandfather. 

JAMES LINDSAY. 

Kilmarnock, Scotland. 


Sry anp Socrery. By Edward Alsworth Ross. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1907. Pp. 168. 


**Sin and Society,’’ by Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin, author of 


9? 


**Social Control,’’ ‘‘The Foundations of Sociology,’’ ete., is, 
as its sub-title states, ‘‘an analysis of latter-day iniquity.’’ A 
letter from President Roosevelt commenting on the book may 
give it added interest with some readers; but the brilliant an- 
alysis of the moral and immoral tendencies of the present social 
life which Professor Ross has here given does not need any 
endorsement to commend it to the thoughtful student of social 
affairs and moral interests. 

The characteristic sins of our time Professor Ross finds to 
be involved in the mutualism of the present life, and to be 
sins of betrayal rather than aggression. He feels that the 
morals of the personal life are improving, partly because of 
the teaching and nurture of past public opinion and partly 
because the conditions of the present life are not propitious to 
their indulgence. But the new order of interdependence gives 
occasion to a far more serious form of sinning. 

The six chapters of this book, which first appeared in The 
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Atlantic Monthly, deal with ‘‘New Varieties of Sin,’’ ‘‘The 
Grading of Sinners,’’ ‘‘The Criminaloid,’’ ‘‘The Grilling of 
Sinners,’’ ‘‘Sinning by Syndicate,’’ ‘‘The Rules of the Game.’’ 
The style at times suggests Chesterton, and is rather dazzling 
in its brilliance, if not somewhat dangerous in its sweeping 
generalizations; but it is at all times stimulating and suggestive. 

The appeal to public opinion and the analysis of the defects 
in the present public opinion are perhaps the most profitable 
parts of the work. The method proposed for the remedy of 
present iniquity is that of legal control, and is frankly one 
with the purpose of social reform rather than socialism. He 
says (p. 19), ‘‘While idealists are dipping their brushes into 
the sunset for colors bright enough to paint utopias that might 
be if society were quite made over, one may be pardoned for 
dreaming of what would be possible, even on the plane of ex- 
isting institutions, if only in this highly articulated society of 
ours everyone were required to act in good faith, and do what 
he had deliberately led others to expect of him.’’ 

Those who take this view point with regard to social needs 
will derive from this book fresh illustration of their theories; 
others will likewise profit by its careful reading. 

LESLIE WILLIS SPRAGUE. 

Brooklyn. 


POPULATION AND Progress. By Montague Crackanthorpe, R. C. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1907. 


The author of this volume is an idealist who, in agreement 
with Dr. Boyd Carpenter, whom he quotes, looks to the time 
when armaments will be no longer necessary and man will be 
rational enough to find his own well-being in that of humanity. 
He believes, however, that this ideal can only be realized by 
an acceptance of the voluntary principle. He regards humanity 
as passing through three stages: (1) the struggle for existence, 
(2) the counter struggle of philanthropy to save and succor 
the weak and make the victorious strong contribute to their sup- 
port, and (3) the proportioning of population to the means of 
subsistence. This last process he terms purposive selection. 
Recognizing, with Malthus, that man tends normally to multiply 
his species beyond the means of subsistence, the author seeks 
some other means of controlling population than that suggested 
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by the nineteenth-century economist. ‘‘To tell a laboring man 
who has the chance of a cottage that he is not, on prudential 
grounds, to think of marrying, is little else than solemn mockery. 
To him a wife is infinitely more necessary than to those of 
ampler means, for, the public house apart, his material com- 
forts must be looked for in his own home”’ (p. 33). He will 
not, however, go as far as the Neomalthusians; his aim is 
more simple, namely to point out that the family can be limited 
by obedience to a natural law which, although not infallible, 
holds good in a large number of cases. It is as important, in 
his opinion also, that ‘‘the right people should be born as that 
the wrong people should not be born’’ (p. 83). He urges, there- 
fore, that the law of the land should supplement that of the 
church by requiring each contracting party at the marriage 
ceremony to make a solemn declaration that he or she is not 
afflicted with a transmissible disease, whether of mind or body 
(p. 93). We can recommend the book to every thoughtful 
eugenic student. Placed in the hands of the artisan and lower 
middle classes it should prove of interest and profit. 


London. H. Osman NEWLAND. 


THe BRAHAMS, THEISTS AND Musiims or Inpia. By Prof. J. 
C. Oman, Government College, Lahore. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1908. Pp. xv, 342. 


The author’s aim, in this portly volume, is to bring readers 
into touch with contemporary India at various points, using, 
for illustrative purposes, his ‘‘somewhat exceptional personal 
experiences.’’ The work contains a great deal that is full of 
human interest, but its value had been much enhanced by 
greater compression and more reflection of a suggestive sort 
upon the phenomena presented. Its chapters include subjects 
like ‘‘Hinduism or Goddess-Worship in Bengal,’’ ‘‘Caste in 
India,’’ ‘‘Theism in Bengal,’’ ‘‘ Hindu Social Reformers,’’ ‘‘ Fes- 
tivals in Upper India,’’ ‘‘The Muharram in India,’’ and so 
forth. Religious beliefs and practices occupy a large portion 
of the descriptions, and cannot be dealt with at length in a dis- 
tinctively ethical journal. Occasionally, however, the author’s 
judgments are interesting, as when, for example, he says of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who had been described as ‘‘one of the 
greatest thinkers, one of the greatest philosophers and one of 
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the greatest men of the world,’’ that ‘‘he was none of these, but 
a pious mystic, endowed with a rare gift of expression, a marked 
individuality, a strong will, not a little worldly wisdom and a 
charm of manner which gave him a great ascendency over the 
men with whom he came in contact.’’ 

The ethical material is scattered over many chapters, and 
lies in very concrete forms, as, for example, nuptial laws, mar- 
riage rites, social reforms, immorality and infanticide, and the 
ethics of social intercourse between Europeans and natives. 
The materials furnished on such topics are both interesting 
and abundant, but one greatly misses some more comparative 
use and reflective treatment of the data presented. It must 
not be thought, however, that the author has not read widely 
in the literature of the subject, as well as set forth what he 
has himself seen, for it is but just to say that he either quotes 
from, or refers to, the works of most outstanding writers on 
Indian thought, religion, life, laws, history and architecture. 
The work is enriched with many fine illustrative plates and 
with an excellent index. 

JAMES LINDSAY. 

Kilmarnock, Scotland. 
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